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TWO SERMONS 
o THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


BY. JEREMIAH $SEBD, A. M. 


SERMON I. 
ON THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY: | 
Joan iii. 2. 


Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come 
. from God: for no man can do theſe miracles 
that thou dogſt, except God be with bim. 


E propoſition contained in- the text is, 
1 that ſome miracles are ſo circumſtanced, 
as to be direct evidences of a divine power. 
By a miracle, is meant an effect evident to the 
ſenſes, contrary to the fixed and. eſtabliſhed 
courſe of nature. Strange] that man ſhould 
diſbelieve an operation different from the. 
preſent courſe of nature; when man himſelf, 
-the firſt man, from whom all the reſt deſcended, 
could not have been brought into being, but 
by an act of power different from the courſe 
of nature, as it is now eſtabliſhed. For ſome 
firſt man there muſt be: and, whoever he was, 

he muſt be brought upon the theatre of nature 
without parents, without any ſecond cauſes, 
by the immediate power and will of the firſt, 
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or, in other words, by an operation, which, 
if it were not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a miracle, 
Was, at leaſt, equivalent to one. 

Nor is it at all improbable, that he whe 
called man into being, by a particular diſplay 
of power, | diſtin from thoſe general laws 
which obtain at preſent, would exert ſome 

unuſual and uncommon acts of power for 
(what was of greater importance than his 
mere being) his well-being, his eternal well- 
being. 

| In the proſecution of this ſub} ect, 

| I. I ſhall attempt to roſa that ſeveral 
| 


miracles are deciſive proofs of a divine power. 

IE That we have ſufficient evidence, that 

fach miracles were wrought for the confirma- 
tion of religion. 


\ 


* I. I ſhall attempt to ſhew, that ſeveral 
| miracles are deciſive proofs of a divine power. 
What powers evil ſpirits may have, and. 
what is the utmoſt KP. of their abilities, it 
is beyond the extent of ours, in all caſes, te 
| determine : but that God would ſuffer them 
to exert thoſe powers in working ſuperior and 
uncontrolled miracles, this I cannot admit: 
becaufe God is too good to permit ſuch a ſnare 
to be laid for the bulk of mankind, who will 
de always governed more by what affeQs their 
ſenſes, than by thoſe arguments which addreſs 
themfelves coldly to their underſtandings. Strik- 
ing and pompous miracles, tho' they enforced 
a doctrine ſeemingly abſurd, would dazzle and 
| overpower 
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'  bverpower the ſoul, and force an admittance 
for it into the mind: whereas dry and ab- 
ſtracted reaſonings operate but flowly and 
languidly in compariſon. He who could 
raiſe the dead, and ſuſpend the laws'of nature, 
would convince the generality of men much 
ſooner, than if he brought ſeveral demonſtra- 
tions to ſupport what he advanced: 

I cannot then believe, that God would 
permit evil beings to work conſiderable 
miracles, without aſſerting the ſuperiority of 
' his power ; becauſe this would unavoidably - 

F miſlead the groſs of the ſpecies into error. I 
cannot likewiſe believe it, for another reaſon, 
becauſe it would invalidate and weaken the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of his providence. 

For either we mult ſay; that no finite 
effects whatever bear the impreſs of the Deity, 
and prove an infinite being at the helm, (which X 
is to diſcard all the arguments a pofterior?), or 
ſuch aſtoniſhing notices of power, as out 
Savicur and Moſes, and others, gave, bid as 
fair for the proof of it, as any phænomena. 

For why may we not as well believe, that 
finite beings are empowered to make the ſun, 
or other planets, revolve in their orbit, and 
go their everlaſting round ; as that they are 
empowered to arreſt the eoufſe of the ſun 
(or the earth), make it go backwards, or 
eclipſe it, when the moon is at the full? Let 
us conſider the caſe of Joſhua ſtopping the 
fun. If the laws by which the material 
world is governed, be nothing, as is generally 

B 2 agreed, 
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agreed, but God's ſtanding and uniform ope- 


ration upon matter; I aſk, did God ſufpend 
his action upon the fun, when it was ſtopped ; 


or did he not? If he did, then he wrought - 
the miracle; for the miracle was nothing but 
the ſuſpenſion of the laws of nature: but if 
he did not, if he ſtill continued his regular 
action; then it ſeems, there was another being 
concerned, who over-ruled his power, or at 
leaſt kept it at bay ; and thus polytheiſm will 
be unavoidable. x 

The ſame kind of reaſoning may be applied 
to other miraculous facts. I could as foon 
believe, that evil ſpirits might call me into 
being, and ſet the ſprings of nature a going 
at firſt; as that they can raiſe me when dead, 
reanimate a lump of ſenſeleſs matter, and re- 


mand my ſoul, when it is in the hand of God, 


to its former lodging refitted up. No creature 


can come into, or be reſtored to being, but by 


him who is the fountain of all beings. 

He that had power to create . bread two 
ſeveral times, to ſatisfy ſome thouſands, might 
have power to create the whole world; there 
being no more impoſſibility in the one, than 
in the other. Either then creative and provi- 
dential powers are no divine powers; or elſe 
theſe effects likewiſe bear the ſtamp of the 
Deity. | 


Ik the fick may be healed, and the deaf 
made to hear by an inferior being; can the 


maimed be made whole, (Matth. xv. 31. ), or a 
loſt limb reſtored ? He, who produced and 
| preſerves 
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preſerves that infinitely complicated engine, 
the human body, can alone form or reſtore 
any member of it. For in each member of 
it there is a curious interweaving of endleſs 
fibres, there are continual ſtreams running to 
and from each part of it, through an infinity 
of canals, to convey nutrition throughout: 
each member maintains a conſtant correſpon- 
dence with the head and the heart; it is the 
inſtrument or occaſion of exciting. certain 
ſenſations in the ſoul, and is enabled, by an 
incredible activity, to execute her orders, as 
ſoon as ſhe iſſues them out, and wills the 
motion of the hand or foot, or any other 
part: a power to be derived only from him, 
who commands, and it is immediately done. 
It may be of ſome importance to inquirc, 
whether it be conſiſtent with God's wiſdom to 
intruſt any beings, much leſs evil ones, with 
ſuch ample powers, as to reſerve to himſelf no 
diſtinctive characters of his own power; whe- 
ther this be not to give up the moſt valuable 
branches of his prerogative, and in effect to 
unking himſelf; whether this would not be 
the caſe, if evil ſpirits might perform all che 
miracles recorded from Geneſis to the Apoca- 
lypſe. For if no ſuch ſupernatural notices, 
no ſuch undeniable change of nature, carry 
evident marks and im — of the Deity; 
then the conſiſtent * . workings of God, 
according to cſtabliſhed laws, cannot prove 
the Deity ; and if they cannot prove it, then 
we are left, to all appearance, in a * f 
an 
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and forlorn world. We may then be as ſure 
that ſuch miracles could be wrought by none 
but God, as we are, that the world is governed 
by God. 

But farther, the argument for the unity of 
God is this, "that one being is ſufficient to 
produce all the phænomena in nature, and 
therefore we have no occaſion to ſuppoſe any 
more than one: which argument is enforced 
by the /imilts ratio, analogy, and harmony, 
which runs throughout nature, as far as the 
ſphere of our obſervation extends. But, if 
another being can give as glaring indications 
of power, in a ſupernatural manner, as are 
ſhewn in the ordinary courſe of nature, if he 
can break through that /imilis ratio and har- 
mony ; then this argument muſt be diſmiſſed 
as inconcluſive. For the manifeſtation of two 


diſtinct equal powers muſt lead us to the 


acknowledgement of two diſtin& equal beings. 

The ſtanding miracle of the ſabbatical. or 
ſeventh year, well deſerves our conſideration; 
when the land lying uncultivated, the produce 
of the earth in one year (the ſixth), according 


to Moſes's promiſe, Lev. xxv. 21. was to be 


thrice as much as uſual, or proviſion for three 
years. Now, either this miracle was perform- 


ed, or not. If not, then the whole body of 
the Jews muſt have a flagrant proof, that their 


lawgiver was an impoſtor, and conſequently, 


muſt have been ſo far from believing him, 


chat they would have been a nation of infidels. 
Nay, they could not actually have obſerved 
the 
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the ſabbatical year, according to his directions, 
upon a failure of his promiſe. But if this 
miracle was performed, then it muſt be the 
Lord's doing : for God would never ſuffer any 
evil ſpirit, for ſuch a long tract of time, for 
ſeveral centuries, by an oft-repeated exempli- 
fication of his power to do thrice as much 
in a ſupernatural manner, as he himſelf did 
in. one year, in the ordinary courſe of his 
providence. It is as certain then, that no 
ſuch miracles could be wrought by any evil 
ſpirit; as that there are not two diſtinct 
independent beings at the helm. Where there 
is an infinite diſproportion of power between 
two beings, there muſt be ſome ſufficient 
marks of diſtinction, to aſcertain, which of 
them acts. It cannot therefore be impoſſible 
to hit the dividing point, between the little 
puny feats of evil ſpirits, and the auguſt 
diſplay of divine power. But if ſuch an 
uninterrupted ſeries of unparallelled miracles 
as our Saviour did, do not point out to us the 
appropriate enſigns of the Deity; what others 
can we ſingle out as ſufficiently and peculiarly 
expreſſive of his Majeſty? The moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing idea we can conceive of the moſt aſto- 
niſhing being that is, is, that he brings about 
things, by the mere act and fiat of his will, 
without any tedious, flow, gradual proceſs 1 
that it is as eaſy for him to effect whatever 
he wills, as it is to will any effect. But 
behold another, if he were another, uſurps his 
forereign ſtyle : 7 ill, be thou clean. Lazarus, 

on | come 
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come forth: It is ſpoke, it is, done: nature 
hears his voice, and, confeſſing her author, 
inſtantly obeys the dread command. 

Thoſs {ettled and eſtablifhed rules, by which 
God governs the material world, being for the 
general good of the whole, God Wil never 
act by particular wills, and miracles in nume- 
rous, open, unconteſted inftances ; nor will 
he ſuffer others to act by them, but for ſome 
ſuperior and prepollent good, which cannot 
47 attained but by a deviation from the ſettled 
courſe of nature. Either then the miracles 


were wrought for ſome ſuperior good, or they 


were not. If they were, then there is no 
abſolute neceſſity to ſuppoſe other beings 
concerned: it was not beneath the Deity to 
interpoſe; it was no proſtitution of his power 


and dignity, but an act of condeſcenſion and 


goodneſs worthy of himſelf. If they were 
not for ſome prepollent good; then he would 
not ſuffer them to be wrought at all: ſince if 
evil beings might, for no - prepollent good, 

interrupt the courſe of nature, and turn things 
into another channel, all human affairs muſt 
ſtand ſtill, all our induſtry muſt ſtagnate, and 
all our prudence be ſu — For where 
every 9 in the — of nature was pre- 


carious, where there was no regular conduct 
or providence; no regular and well-concerted 
means could be of any ſervice, to procure any. 
deſirable end, or avert any evil. Wiſdom, 
and folly, — a and idleneſs, would be 
upon a level, if beings of a ſuperior nature 
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were left at large, to diſconcert, unſettle, and 
embroil every thing, I can eaſily ſee, that 
God may ſacrifice the uniformity and harmo- 
ny of his providence, upon ſome uncommon 
exigency; the love of the happineſs of his 
creatures being ſuperior to his love of order: 
but that he ſhould ſuffer a ſet of evil ſpirits to 
break through that magnificent ſimplicity, and 
regular variety, which conſtitute beauty; that 
he ſhould ſuffer an impoſtor to go on in a 
continued ſeries of unrivalled miracles, to 
raiſe the dead, and himſelf, to confer the 
ſame powers on his followers, and to enable 
them to ſpeak all languages ; and all this with 
a deſign to deceive a ſet of creatures, Who 
may be, and are every day deceived, without 
the expence of one miracle, is a ſuppolition 
highly injurious to the wiſdom of the Deity, 
which has given things a law, which ſhall not 
be broken upon every flight occaſion. It is in 
nature, as in a poem : the great author of it 
may break through ſet formal rules, when a 
greater beauty may be compaſled by ſwerving 
from them, then by ſcrupulouſly adhering to 
them. But then he will never permit others 
to break through his regular adjuſtment of 
things, and blend their own performances 
promiſcucuſly with his. I grant that evil 


inviſible beings may be the miniſters of God's 
vengeance, as well as viſible beings are; nay, 
they are much properer inſtruments, as their 
intellects are clearer, their reaſon more'extens 
five, and their powers more enlarged. But 


all 
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all this may be done conſiſtently with the lavs 
of nature; at leaſt without any notorious 
uncontrolled breach of them. 

To ' theſe miracles of power we may add 
prophecies, which are miracles-of knowledge. 
Now, how God himſelf ſhould certainly fore- 
ſee uncertain events, is unconceivable by us ; 
but it is abſolutely impoſſible, that any fuch 
degree of knowledge ſhould be lodged in finite 
beings. Yet there are ſeveral ſuch prophecies 
as ſuppoſe infallible knowledge of contingent 


events; and conſequently, muſt be aſcribed 


to God alone. Such is the prophecy about 
Cyrus by name, and what he would do, above 
an hundred years before he was born; Ifatah's 


| prophecy concerning our Saviour's ſufferings, 


a prophecy ſo very punctual, that if we were 
not certain of the contrary, one would ſuſpect 
that the author had lived after our Saviour, 
and had nothing to do but to adjuſt the pre- 
tended prophecy to the event. Such is our 
Saviour's prediction concerning the unexam- 
pled deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the diſper- 
ſion of the Jews, till he fulneſs of the Gentiles 
ſhould come in. 

There then is no queſtion, but, if the 
.miracles were wrought, they were wrought 


by * himſelf; which brings me to the 


II. Point, which was to prove, we have 


ſufficient evidence the ae were actually | 
K 


And 
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And in order to this, I need not prove, that 
the apoſtles could not be deceived themſelves, 
ſince they were eye- witneſſes of our Saviour's 
miracles ; much leſs could they be deceived, 
as to the miracles they themſelves performed, 
particularly as to that of the gift of tongues. 
For they muſt have had as much an interna] 
conſciouſneſs, that they could on a ſudden 
underſtand and ſpeak a variety of languages, 
which they never learned, as they had an in- 
ternal conſciouſneſs of their own exiſtence. 


They muſt have an intimate feeling of what 
paſſed within them. 


My buſineſs ſhall be to ſhew, 
1/, That the apoſtles had no intereſt to 
deceive others: and, 


Aà2aly, That they could not Have deceived 
mankind if they wouid. 

1/7, Then, I am to prove, that the apoſtles 
had no intereſt to deceive others. 

If Chriſtianity was an impoſture, it was a 
ſtrange impoſture indeed; an impoſture bene- 
ficial to the world, but deſtructive to the 
authors, in the nature and tendency of the 
thing itſelf : beneficial, I fay, to the world, 
{ince it forbade every vice, and injoined every 
virtue, that could make a man more happy 
in himſelf, more ſerviceable to the world, and 
more acceptable to God : but as viſibly, in its 
genuine conſequences, deſtructive to the au- 

thors; ſince they could not expect to impeach 

the juſtice of the Jewiſh Swe by 

charging the crime of murder, the murder of 
the 
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the Prince of life, upon the rulers, to diſturb 
public ſettlements, and unhinge national reli- 
gions with impunity ; ſince they knew from 
the indignities their maſter met with, that 
they were to promote it at the expence of 
whatever was dear and valuable to them in 
this life ; ſince the Pagan prieſts would every 
where work up the dregs of the populace 
into a ferment, againſt the propagators of a 
religion, which could not take BY but at 
the expence of their intereſt. 

It may be ſaid, the apoſtles were actuated 
by ambition : they were impatient to ſet 
themſelves above the undiſtinguiſhed many, 
and to ſhew the ſuperiority of t their parts by 
diſſenting from the common herd. 

It is granted, that ambition is fometimes as 
predominant in the vulgar, as it is in men of 
letters, or heroes: but then it operates in a 
quite different manner, and flows in another 
channel. | 

For inſtance, an ignorant peaſant, who has 
had a narrow and confined education, may be 
deſirous to be the oracle of the village in 
which he lives, and to get and maintain an 
aſcendant over it, This would probably be 
the height of his ambition: it could newer 
enter into his head, if he were in his ſenſes, 
without the advantages of a refined converſa- 
tion, or the knowledge of books, to erect 
himſelf into a teacher of many nations. The, 
philoſopher indeed might be tempted to en- 
large the ſcene of aQion, and to read his 

ame 
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fame and knowledge throughout the world : 
but a deſire of diſtinction in poor unlettered 
men of common ſenſe, is confined within a 
_ narrower ſphere, it never prompts them to 
take the world for their theatre, and mankind 
for their audience. | 
If then the apoſtles were men of common 
ſenſe, which is plain from that excellent ſyſtem 
of morality, which they have left us, explain- 
ed in the cleareft precepts, enforced by the 
ſtrongeſt motives, and exempliſied by the 
brighteſt pattern ; they could not, were their 
paſſion for glory never ſo ſtrong, merely upon 
the ſtrength of that motive, have formed a 
wild romantic project of propagating a new 
religion among the polite, as well as barbarous 
nations, without either riches or power to ob- 
trude their ſentiments upon the world, or art 
and addreſs to inſinuate them. 
No, if they had not been ſwayed by a 
principle of obedience to their Creator, and a 
well-grounded belief in him, that he would 
per their endeavour ; that attempt, via. 
for a few defenceleſs ignorant men to change 
the religions of all the earth, by introducing 
a rational devotion, and a pure morality, had. 
been a kind of religious knight-errantry, which 
ſome frantic enthuſiaſts might have ſet on foot 
but was inconſiſtent with their character, who 
ſpoke the words of ſoberneſs and truth. 
Theſe then were the true ſprings of their 
actions, a ſettled conviction of the truth of 
the reſurreQion, a firm confidence that they 


repoſed 
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repoſed in their Maker and Saviour, and 2 


certain expectation: of heavenly rewards in 
reverſion. Had they not believed the truth 


of the reſurrection, and that God would give 


a ſanction ta it by miracles ; vain- glory, it is 


certain, could not prompt them to embark in 
an attempt which they could not but foreſee 
muſt terminate in their diſgrace and defeat; 


they being in themſelves very incompetent . 
inſtruments, to occaſion ſo great a revolution 
in religion. 

Beſides, it 1s plain ambition could never 


have been their motive: had they indeed pre- 
tended to preach and write from their own 
fund of ſenſe, and to ſtrike out an entirety 
new track of thought, without treading ſer- 
vilely in the ſteps of another; then there had 
been ſome colour for taxing them with vain- 
glory: but inſtead of this, they diſclaim the 


vanity of being thought ne: they refer 


all the glory of being the firſt author of theſe 
beneficial truths, to their Lord and Maſter: he 
was the maſter-builder who. laid the plan; 


they deſire only to be conſidered as under- 
agents and workmen ; a character, to Wed 
ambitious men are not willing to ſtoop 


they every where make our Saviour the im- 


. mediate fountain-head of that. knowledge 
which watered and enriched the world; they 


only pretend to be -the channels, through 


which it was conveyed. 


There are few or no other 2 actions, 


but what a witty malice may put ſome ſiniſter 
| interpretation 


— 
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interpretation upon; and the beft deeds ini 
appearance may, and 'oiten, no queſtion, do 
proceed from a principle of vanity : but the 
actions of the apoſtles will ſtand the teſt of 
the ſevereſt ſcrutinv. For they could not act 
upon any indire& and intereſted views of 
worldly honour, ambition, or gain; they muſt 
have been ſupported by a determined reſolu- 
tion of mind, to bear the utmolt preſſures of 
miſery and torment, in the cauſe of truth, 


founded upon a proſpect of future happineſs. 


So far are they from conſulting the dignity of 
human nature who deny the truth of Chriſti- 
anity, that they do what in them lies, to 
rob us of the moſt inconteſtable examples of 
human virtue, and conſequently to depretiate 
our nature. 

It is objected indeed, whereas the primitive 
witneſſes ſealed their teſtimony with their 
blood; that conſideration does not weigh 


much, ſince ſeveral criminals have perſiſted 


to the laſt in the denial of known facts. 

Io this I anſwer, that theſe wretches gene- 
rally do it with the proſpect of a pardon or a 
reprieve, But pray, which of theſe hardened 


creatures would perſevere to atteſt what he 
knew to be falſe, provided a pardon was 


offered, if he would confeſs the truth? Vet 


this was the caſe of the apoſtles: they might 
3t any time have preſerved their lives, by 


laying open the cheat, if it had been one: 
nay, in the firſt council, that of the Jews, 
before which they were convened, all that 


Was 
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was deſired of them was, that they ſhould 
preach no more in the name of Jeſus, 

He that can produce one inſtance of a man 
that would rather part with his life, than 
retract what he knew to -be falſe, when he 
might ſave his life by retracting, muſt find 
— hiſtory as yet unknown to the learned 
world. Much el can a number of ſuch men 
be produced, who all with an inflexible 
Rub Berau with an unconquerable ſpirit, 
were conſiſtent from firſt to laſt, till death 
cloſed the ſcene, without one of them throw- 
ing off the maſk: I have often heard that 
terrors and torments have made a man abjure 
what he knew to be true; but I never heard, 
that they had ſomething ſo inviting in them, 
as to make a man, much leſs a number of 
men, maintain what they were confcious was 
a falſchood, a falſehood unprofitable to them, 
when they might have been reſcued from 
death by recanting. There is then this mate- 
rial difference: criminals either, in the firſt 
place, falſify with an intention. to ſave them- 
{elves from the ſtroke of juſtice : whereas — 
apoſtles brought their lives, knowingly 
wilfully, into imminent danger; nay, * 
loſt them, for nothing but perſevering to atteſt 
the truth, unawed by any terrors, unallured 
by hopes of pardon: or ſecondly, malefactors 
have died, as they lived, under an inſenſibili- 
ty of each good and virtuous impreſſion. 
Groſs and heavy minds, that think of nothing 
in this world but what ſtrikes their ſenſes, 


may 
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may think of nothing beyond this world: 
but the apoſtles muſt have lived an exemplary 
life, and in an uninterrupted tenour of virtue. 
For a profligate and immoral life would have 
blaſted their credit as much, as the detection 
of a notorious falſchood. And it is not to be 
ſuppoſed, that men of exemplary lives, who 
in their writings inculcate the juſteſt, and 
therefore the nobleſt ſentiments of the Deity, 
and a ſtrict regard to truth, would die with a 
falſehood in their mouths, 

I own that enthuſiaſm will put men upon 
deſperate attempts. But then the apoſtles 
could not have been enthuſiaſts. For they 
muſt have had an abſolute certainty, whether 
our Saviour was riſen, after ſuch oft-repeated, 
laſting, ſenſible evidence of his being alive, 
after having ſeen, handled, and fele him : 
they muſt be intimately conſcious (the higheſt 
degree of certainty) whether they could ſpeak 
all languages, agrecably to his promiſe after 
his riſing from the dead, viz. that they ſhould 
be aki with power from on high. If they 
then aſſerted theſe things without any founda- 
tion, they knew what they afferted th to be falſe. 
Now, he is not an ents. who aſſerts what 
he knows to be falſe ; he is ſomething worle. 

That charge being diſmiſſed, the only tole- 
rable motive that can be aſſigned, is that of 
vain-glory, which I have already diſproved. 
For it is plain to the force of a demonſtration, 
that they were not influenced by other rapper 

ale 
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and pleaſure, their country and friends, they 
were to face poverty, bonds, and death, under 


their moſt forbidding and frightful appear- 


- ances. I think, ſays St Paul, that God hath ſet 


forth us the apoſtles laſt, as it were appointed 
 to'death : for we are made a ſpectacle to the 
' world, and unto angels and men. — Even unto 
- this preſent hour we both hunger and thirſt, and 


are naked and are buffeted, and have no certain 


. dawelling-place, and labour working with ot. 
own hands; we are reviled, perſecuted, and 
. defamed ; we are made as the filth of the 


world, and the af-ſcouring of all things. 1 


Cor. iv. g. Tc. 


Hear what Clemens Romanus, contempo- 
rary with the apoſtles, ſays, in his firſt epiſtle 
to the Corinthians, the moſt valuable monu- 


ment of Chriſtian antiquity, next to the inſpired 
writings. It was of unjuſt envy, that Peter 
- « ſuffered, not one or two, but ſeveral pains ; 
and having undergone martyrdom, is gone 
„into the place of glory, Which was due to 
him. It is out of envy” (continues the 


ſame author) © that Paul got the prize of 


<« patience, having been put ſeven times in 


© irons, ſtoned, and ſcourged; being the he- 


* rald of the goſpel | in the eaſt and weſt, he 
made his faith famous. Having taught the 


* whole world juſtice, and being come to the 
« extremity of the weſt; when he had ſuffered 
* martyrdom before the chief of the ſtate, he 


vent out of the world *.“ Theſe are the 


| words 
+ * Cotelerii patres apoſtolici, vol. 1. pag. 150. 151- 
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words of an author, who had no temptations 
to falſify, and living in the ſame age with the 
apoſtles, could not want an opportunity to 
inform himſelf of the truth of what he 
delivers. Since then the apoſtles were not 
ſwayed by vain-glory, or other worldly conſi- 
derations ; they muſt have been either acted 
by a diſintereſted love of pain and miſery, 
contrary to the known workings of human 
nature, contrary to the firſt principle, that of 
ſelf-preſervation, and an invincible deſire of 
happineſs ; or they muſt have been ſwayed by 
a a ſettled conviction of the truth of the reſur- 
rection, and animated by the hopes of an 
everlaſting weight of glory. Theſe are the 
only aſſignable ſprings of action. 

Diſbelievers would be thought to be great 
patrons of ſocial morality: but one cannot well 
conceive how ſociety, and conſequently ſocial 
morality, can ſubſiſt upon their principles, 
which are fruitful of diſtruſt and jealouſy. 
They who can impiouſly believe the apoſtles to 
have been  deceivers and knaves, muſt, if 
conſiſtent with themſelves, believe every one 
elſe to be ſo too, as far as he has capacity and 
opportunity. They who can entertain a doubt 
of the apoſtles honeſty, after the eſt 
proofs of their integrity, that they uld 
poſſibly give, or mankind require, muſt en- 
tertain a general undiſtinguiſhing ſuſpicion of 
every perſon about them. 

Add to this, that a vein of ſimplicity runs 


throughout their whole compoſure, and natu 
2 vol 
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void of art, ſpeaks in every line. And 
whatever critical {kill and accuracy in languages 
they might want, they every where ſeem to 
ſpeak, what is more eſtimable than all the lan- 
guages beſides, the language of the heart: they 
never talt in ſhades, what might appear tov bold, 
glaring, and incredible at the firſt tranſient 
view: they never ſmooth the way and prepare 
the reader, for what might ſeem offenſive: they 
every where leave the actions to ſpeak, and their 
readers to judge, for themſelves. Plain honeſt 
truth wants no artificial coloutings ; and falſt· 
hood is apt to betray itſelf, by laying them on 
too thick. Truth ſhines with unburrowed beau- 
ties, and has no need of foreign ornaments : but 
on falſehood, which has no comelineſs in itſelf, 
men beſtow the more abundant comelineſs. 
Here they laviſh out all their art, prodigal of 
decorations, to divert the eye from attending 
to its genuine deformity, 
The evidence ſtill riſes er, if we con- 
ſider that the truth of the miraculous facts in 
fcripture-hiftory, is proved by events ſubſe- 
quent to them; which events, v7s. the pro- 
pagation ant eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, 
could never have taken place, unleſs the thira- 
calag# facts had been true: for it was as 
impoſſible, that he twelve apgſtler (ſhould pro- 
pagate Chriſtianity, againft the united forces of 
Jews and Gentiles, magiſtrates and philoſo- 
phers, as hat twelve armed men ſhould defeat 
the whole Roman aruy. The relation therefore 
which the ſcripture gives us of miractes, muſt 
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be true: becauſe, without a ſuppoſition ef 
miracles actually per ormed, we cannot rati- 
onally account for that great turn in religious 
affairs, which not very ok after followed, vis. 
the ſubverſion of Pagan idolatry in part, and 
the introduction of the worſhip of God in 
{pirit and in truth, 

But this argument for the truth of Chriſtianity 
falls under my next head, and muſt be reſerved 
for another diſcourſe. 


SERMON. I. 
ON THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


In iii. 2. 


Rabbi, wwe know that thou art a teacher come 
rom God; for no man can do theſe miracles 
that thou doft, except God be with Bim. 


Have already proved in a former diſeourſe, 

that miracles may be ſo cireumſtanced, as 
to be direct and decifive evidences of a divine 
power and commiſſion. That it was abſolute- 
ty impoſſible the apoſtles ſhould be deceiged 
themſelves, as witneſſes of our Saviour's mi- 
racles and their o-]n. That it was morally 
impoſſible they ſhould attempt to deceive 
others. The ſubject of my prefent diſcourſe 
nn that the apoſtles could not have 


deceived 
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deceived mankind, if they would: nor have 
impoſed a falſe religion upon the world, by 
virtue of a pretended commiſſion from heaven. 
If the Chriſtian religion, containing doc- 
trines unpalatable to fleſh and blood, void of 
every advantage, beſides its own internal ex- 
cellency, to recommend it, and clogged with a 
greet many incumbrances, could _— convic- 
tion with it from eaſt to weſt, by ſuch incom- 
petent inſtruments, in ſo ſhort a time, in ſpite 
of the moſt reſolved oppoſition: if this plant, 
from a flender appearance at firſt, grew, and 


| waxed a great tree, when no kindly ſunſhine 


of worldly power yet ſmiled upon it; nay, 
when the inclemency of the ſeaſon beat hard 
againſt it ; the growth of it was undoubtedly 
marvellous, | =E 

It is granted, that in matters of pure ſpecula- 
tion, the bulk of mankind may be, and often 


are, deceiyed; becauſe they have not leiſure or 


capacity, to unravel ſtudied ſophiſtry, and 
nicely to diſtinguiſh between what is plauſible, 
and what is ſolid and ſubſtantial : but the caſe ' 
is different as to miracles, which are matters 
of fact, that fall under the cogniſance of our 


ſenſes. Here the vulgar and the learned are 


equally competent judges, and you can per- 
ſuade neither of them to believe he ſees a glar- 
ing fact, which he does not actually behold. 
Either then the apoſtles wrought ſuch matters 
of fact, or they did not. If they did, then 
they were inveſted with a power from God: 
for evil ſpirits would not, if they could, em- 

| power 
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power them to beat down idolatry: if they. 
did not, then it ix unaccountable, how a ſet of 
fiſhermen, deſpiſed for their poverty, and 
odious upon the account of their nation, 
ſhould propagate through many nations, not 
do ſay the whole known world, ſuch an unlike- 
ly ſtory as this, viz. That one who was 
crucified as a common malefactor in Judæa, 
was to be adored as a God; and that too, at 
ſuch a juncture of time, when their numerous 
converts in ſeveral parts of the world, ſome of 


whom were men of known diſtinction and 


 opulency, (ſuch as Dionyſius of the Areopagus, 
Joſeph of the Jewiſh ſanhedrim, Sergius Paul- 
us a proconſul, Flavius Clemens a Roman 
conſul, &c.), who had, very probably, enjoyed 
one continued ſunſhine of proſperity ; muſt 
bid adieu to all the blandiſhments of life, un- 
dergo whatever 1s 575 to human nature, 
and either ſuffer, or be in danger of ſuffering 
- martyrdom. _ | 1 

I would gladly have the Deiſts try the ex- 
periment : tet them ſend the ableſt they can. 
ſingle out of their numerous fraternity to 
broach ſuch a like ſtory : for inſtance, that one, 
who ſuffered in England for a malefactor, is 
riſen from the dead, and is to be worſhipped as 
the ſaviour of mankind : let them ſend them 
to Portugal or Spain, where the inquiſition 
reigns, and where as exquiſite tortures will be 
applied to them as were to the promitive mar- 
tyrs. It is eaſy to ſee the conſequence : they 
themſelves would meet with a very warm, 

: reception; 


* 2 
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reception; but their doctrine with a very cold 
one: both would be involved in the ſame doom, 
both periſh and come to naught. If then the 
apoſtles had not a power of working genuine 
miracles, and diſplaying the ampleſt credenti- 
als of divine power; it will be the greateſt 
miracle of all, that without either riches to 
bribe, authority to awe, or acquired knowledge 
arid dexterity to oyer-reach men into a com- 
| pliance with their notions, they ſhould pave 
the way to ſo general and great a turn in reli- 
| gious affairs ; when theſe boaſted maſters of 
it reaſon, the Deiſts, theſe men of large views, 
lt who by an uncommon ſuperiority of the ſoul 
have diſengaged themſelves from the prejudices 
3 of education, would not be able to bring over 
a majority of men, nay, perhaps, not one 
man of common ſenſe in any one nation; if 
they ſhould ſet on foot ſuch another unpromi- 

( ing project. 

et us ſuppoſe, that a perſon in our days 
ſhould embark in a deſign of cancelling all 
the old religions, and building a new one up- 
on their ruins ; that, to compaſs this deſign, 
he pretended to raiſe the dead, make the blind 
ſee, the lame walk, the deaf hear, Ic. that 
not long after his death, his followers publiſh 
a punctual circumſtantial relation of all theſe 
things, mentioning the places where, the per- 


fons upon whom, the witneſſes before whom 
theſe miracles were ſaid to be wrought : let us 
put the caſe, that they too pretended to have 
the ſame miraculous powers veſted in them, 

and 
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and that their doctrine gained footing g every 
where, not only in England, but in foreign 
countries: would the magiſtracy, and thoſe 
whoſe intereſt was at ſtake, remain unactive 
in ſuch a critical juncture, and ſuffer the people 
to be ſeduced by ſuch overbearing pretenſions ? 
No, certainly they would fend, which might 
be eaſily done, to the places where, the perſons 

whom, and the witneffes before whom 
thoſe aftonithing notices of divine power were 
faid to be diſplayed : they would take down the 
depoſitions of creditable and ſubſtantial witneff- 
es in every place, that the dead were nit raiſed, 
nor the fick cured there, nor thoufands fed in 
a miraculous manner, 22 they would circu- 
late and difperſe theſe atteſtations, and ſend the 
' antidote, where-ever the infection was fpread, 
Now I aſk, did the Jewiſh and Pagan 
magiſtracy and priefthood, upon, the firft 
publication of the facts, when the goſpel 
began to fpread, take theſe eaſy meafures, 
which common ſenſe ſuggelted, to ſuppreſs 
Chriſtianity, and confront its evidence? If 
they did, then Chriſtianity muſt haye been 
ſtifled ahd overlaid in its infancy,” by the 
weight of ſeveral thouſands of d'ifntcreſted 
witneſſes, giving it under their hands, fhat no 
fuch glaring actions were pubhely done. This, 
I fay, muſt have been the confequence, if the 
facts had been falſe ; eſpecially when all the 
engines of worldly power were pied againft 
it. If they did not take this eafy mthod, 
they virtually and implicitly owhy iſ che ul 
Q 


. 
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of the facts: they confeſſed the world was 
not deceived ; becauſe, if it had been fo, 
they neither wanted power nor inclination to 


wo undeceive it. 


But it is objected, chat ſuch accounts were 
publiſhed, which the Chriſtians, when they 
got the power into their hands, wiſely took 
care to ſuppreſs. To which I anſwer: When 
did the Chriſtians get the power into their 
hands? Why, after Chriſtianity had ſtood the 
ſhock, and outlived the rage of ten long per- 
ſecutions. But this does not at all invalidate 
what I ſaid, vis. that Chriſtianity muſt have 
been overlaid in its infancy, by the weight of 


authentic accounts, well atteſted againſt its 


truth: whereas then it was too late; it had 
taken the deeper root, by weathering out the 
ſtorm. Beſides, this is gratis diclum; there 
are no traces left of any books, that ever 
denied the facts; no Ei of them occurs 
any where. We have indeed ſome remains 
of Celſus, Hierocles, Porphyry, and Julian, 
declared enemies to Chriſtianity. But what 
they allege does not amount to a denial of the 


facts: ſo far are they, from that, that they 


aſcribe the miracles of our Saviour to magic, 
and the Jews in the Talmud, juſt as their 
forefathers do in the New Teſtament, to a 

correſpondence or intercourſe with the devil. 
To account for the riſe and propagation of 
Chriſtianity, our adverſaries have recourſe to, 
falſe miracles, which they ſay are very common, 
among Chriſtians, By Chriſtians here they 
mean 
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mean the Papiſts : but if Popiſh-prieſts chuſe 
to act their pretended miracles in by-places, 
in cloyſters, or at leaſt only before men of 
their own perſuaſion, where they have the 
power in their hands, to fence off an impartial | 
inquiry into them ; and yet their pious frauds 
have been generally detected: if notwithſtand- 
ing their confeſſed depth of art and fineſſe to 
execute a well-concerted project, they have 
never attempted to do a wonder in the eye of 
a Proteſtant nation, before a great concourſe 
of heretics, as they call us; then I deſire to 
know how a ſet of unpoliſhed men, unpraQtiſed 
in ſtudied wiles and myſterious frauds, ſhould 
audaciouſly and ſuccelsfully carry on a flagrant 
cheat, in the eye of thouſands of its moſt 
inveterate foes, the prieſts and rulers of the 
Jewiſh nation, and indeed the rulers and prieſts 
of every other nation, who wanted Ren 
diſcernment enough to unmaſk and expoſe it, 
if it had been ſuch, nor power to cruſh and 
ſtifle it. This, I fay, was impoſſible, if their 
miracles had been impoſtures, and therefore 
they were not ſo. And ſince the diſcovery of 
impoſtures has. ſtaggered the faith of ſome 
weak men, and made them look upon Chriſti- 
anity in the ſame diſadyantageous light; I will 
venture to ſay, that the more numerous the 
impoſtures are, which are diſcovered ; the 
more Chriſtianity is confirmed thereby: be- 
cauſe it proves, that no impoſture can ſtand 
the teſt of a ſevere examination, when men 
of power and policy vigorouſly intereſt them- 

ſelves 
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ſelves in the detection of it, and are reſolved 
to go to the bottom of it. Impoſtures need 
only to be held up to the light, to be 
ſeen through; but Chriſtianity, the more 
thoroughly it was canvaſſed, and the more 
vigorouſly it was oppoſed, the more it gained 
footing in the world. There is then this 
difterence between an impoſture and a genuine 


miracle. The former loves obſcurity, the 


latter is deſirous to be ſet in the ſtrongeſt point 

of view, and challenges the neareſt inſpection, 

of the moſt penetrating judge. | 
Befides, Tacitus, an Heathen hiſtorian, aſ- 


 Fures us, that in Nero's reign, but thirty years 


after our Saviour's reſurrection, there was 
(ingens multitudo) a prodigious multitude of 
Chriſtians at Rome, above two thoufand miles 
from Jeruſalem; that Nero inflicted upon 
them the moſt exquiſite puniſhments ; and 
particularly, that they were burnt to give light 
in the ſtreets, when day-light failed. 
What ſhall we ſay as to that prodigious 
multitude, who, in Nero's reign, were faith- 
ful unto death, unwearied by toils, unfhaken 
by miſery, and undifmayed by terrors, even 
by death the king of terrors ? They could not 
be miſtaken, fince they who converſed with 
the apoftles, muſt know, whether they made 
good their pretenſions to a miraculous power 
or not; or, in other words, whether they 
were impoſtors, or perſons commiſſioned by 
God. Did they then wilfully conſpire to 
impoſe upon others? Upon what — 
at 
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That of vain- glory? No, certainly. The great 
leaders of parties may ſorhetimes expect to be 
tranſmitted down to poſterity, with marks of 
honour, and to leave behind them a bright 
and laſting track of glory. But their numerous 
retinue of followers muſt expect to die unno- 
ticed, as they lived unknown: each of them 
will de loſt in the croud, like ſo many ciphers, 
undiſtinguiſhed, and of no conſideration ot 
moment, any farther than they contribute to 
make the principal figure, which was placed 
at the head of them, more conſiderable. Now, 
that men ſhould give up the moſt weighty and 
valuable conſiderations of this life; nay, life 
itfelf, for invaluable rewards in heaven, and 
for an exceeding weight of glory; that they 
ſhould ſuſpend all defire of applauſe, till they 
received the ineftimable applauſe of their 
Creator this is eaſily accounted for. But 
_ men ſhould give up their all here, 105 
in Weg that they ſhould reſign 
8 1 del without even expecting that imagi- 
nary life, a great name after death, merely 7 
atteſt and Support an unprofitable falſehood —_ 
this is highly incredible, abſurd, and impoſſible. 
I grant, that ſeveral may die martyrs for an 
opinion that is falſe ; becauſe, though it be 
falfe, they may be perſuaded it is true. But 
miracles, upon. which Chriſtianity is founded, 
are matters of fact, of which the early follow- 
ers of the apoſtles muſt have been eye- 
vvitneſſes. And nobody ever died to affert an 
untruth in matters of. fad, as to which = 
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could not be deceived, ſuppoſing he truth of 
his ſenſes: though ſeveral have died, rather 
than renounce opinions, the falſity of which 
they had not judgment enough to diſcover. 
Much leſs can it be imagined, that, under the 
early perſecutions of Nero and Domitian, 
many thouſands of Chriſtians would go on in 
an uninterrupted track of falfifying wilfully, 
at the expence of their lives; without one of 
them, even in the article of death, deviating 
into truth. 
The numerous converts to Chriſtianity in 

the firſt century, could not have believed it to 
be true, if it had been falſe. For they muſt. 


have had an inward conſciouſneſs, pe 1 


they had received thoſe miraculous gifts or 
not; for the abuſe and miſapplication of which 
St Paul in his firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians 
cenſures and reproves them. ' They muſt have 
had an abſolute certainty, ſuppoſing no extra- 
ordinary gifts were communicated to them, 
that he, from whom they received their 
religion, and whole epiſtles, as appears from 
St Peter and others, were univerſally read as 
of divine authority, was a ſhameleſs impoſtor. 
And yet they could not have profeſſed the 
belief of it, knowing it to be an impoſture, 
at a time, "whan Chriſtians were F all men 


moſt miſerable, without any proſpect of worldly 


' honour and advantage, but with a certain 


expectation of exquiſite torments; except 
upon a ſuppoſition that they loved miſery and 
| bated happineſs as ſuch. 


* 


Pliny 
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Pliny, a perſon of unſuſpected veracity, in 
the reign of Trajan, not ſeventy years after 
the reſurrection, in a letter to the emperor, 
informs him that where he was governor in 
Bithynia, a place above twelve hundred miles 
from Jeruſalem the neareſt way; to arrive at 
which you muſt travel through ſeveral nations, 
* of different languages, Syrians, Pamphylians, 
'Carians, Lycians, &c. Chriſtianity had fo 
far prevailed, that the temples of the gods 
« were almoſt deſolated, their ſacred rites a 
« long time intermittedy and there were very 
« few that would buy any ſacrifices, ere 
<« ſtanding great ſeverities were inflicted 
« Chriſtians of every rank, ſex, and tv Tp 
Juſtin Martyr, who lived in the ſame cen- 
tury, informs us, in his dialogue with Trypho 
the Jew, that there was no nation in the known 
world, where ſome did not pray to God in 
the name of ſeſus Chriſt. What ſhall we ſay 
then ? that the apoſtles travelled from one end 
of the earth to the other, without underſtand- 
ing the languages of ſeveral nations ? Then it 
would have been impoſſible to have made any 
converts, by ſpeaking to them in an unknown 
tongue. Or ſhall we ſay, that men bred up 
in low employments had a vaſt variety of 
languages at command ? That would have 
been almoſt impoſſible, if they had made it 
the whole buſineſs of their lives. In ſhort, 
there is no other way of accounting for it, 
but by inſpiration : they could not acquire 
them; they muſt be the gift of God. And 


when 
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when I conſider, that they enlightened as 
many nations with a rational devotion, and 
ſound morality, as Alexander ravaged by the 


force of arms; that they did more in one 


century to diſabuſe the world, and reſcue it 
from human ſacrifices, and to propagate bene- 
ficial truth, than the philoſophers had done for 
many ages: I think, what was a mere 
compliment, when applied to a certain great 
hero, is but ſtrict juſtice done to them, vrs. 
that they were the inſtruments in tantis rebus 


gerendis, quantas audere vix hominis; perficere 


nullins niſi Dei, © in bringing thoſe things to 


„ hear, which merely to attempt was more 


than human; but to perform was certainly 
4 -like and divine.” - That the apoſtles, 
though low, ſhould overcome the great; and 
though ignorant, ſhould teach the wiſe ; can 
only be aſcribed to him, who has choſen the 
weak things of this world to confound the 
mighty. 

Beſides, ſuppoſing the apoſtles had aſſerted 
without any foundation, ne at the death of 
our Saviour, when the moon was at the full, 
and conſequently there could be no natural 
eclipſe, yet there was a ſupernatural one, and 
a darkneſs of three hours continuance; that 
in the metropolis of the nation, the partition 
of the temple was rent from the top to the 
bottom; that the graves were opened, and 
the dead appeared in the heart of the nation; 
that fifty days after, at the ſolemnity of 
Pentecoſt, to celebrate which people reſorted 


from 


— 
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from different parts of the world; there was 
a deſcent of fiery tongues upon them, by 


virtue of which, ſeveral, who, it could be 
proved, knew no tongue but their native one, 
were empowered to converſe publicly with 
men of different nations, in their own lan 
guage : fuppote, I ſay, they ſhould have at 
terted theſe things without any foundation, 
could they have perſuaded one man to have 
ſwallowed ſuch crade glaring falſehoods in 
matters of fact, and make him believe he ſaw 
what he never did, a ſupernatural eclipſe, and 
heard what he did not, the miracle of tongues ? 
If they could, I ſhould not know which moſt 
to wonder at, their modeſty in aſſerting ſuck 
notorious untruths, or his underſtanding in 
beheving them. Thus their tory would have 
been an empty bubble, which muſt have ſunk 
and vaniſhed, almoſt as ſoon as it roſe. That 
fingle fact of the miraculous eclipſe; if falſe, 
muſt have proved a millſtone about the neck of 
it, and ſunk it irretrievably. It put it in the 
power of man, woman; and child, to diſprove 
their relation: every one would tell them, 
ſuch a thing muſt be notorious and vifible to 
the whole world, which yet had eſcaped their 
notice, and that of every one elfe they knew: 
They could not then have impoſed upon the 
age in which they lived. 
The only thing that can be ſuppoſed, is, that 
the ſtory might be put upon after ages, at ſome 
diſtant period of time. Et 
| Dr. Place 
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Place then the date and rife of Chriſtianity 
at what period of time you pleaſe ; could the 
propagators of it perſuade any people to believe 
ſuch a- ſtory of public notorious facts, which 
they never heard of before, without founda- 
tion or evidence? No certainly, if they ſhould 
tell us, that, to perpetuate the memory of 
theſe actions, the hiſtory of them had been 
written by eye-witneſſes, public ſacraments 
appointed, weekly and annual feſtivals cele- 
brated from that time to this, and a church 
founded, againſt which the gates of bell never 
could ' prevail For then the ſtory would carry 
its own confutation along with it, and they 
might have as well attempted to make people 
believe they heard ignorant men ſpeak all man- 
ner of languages, or ſaw our Saviour raiſe the 
dead ; as that there was then in being a church, 
againſt which the gates of hell never had pre- 
vailed ; in which theſe feſtivals had work al- 
ways obſerved, and theſe ſacraments always 
kept up. The cry would have been, What 1s 
become of your church, which was to be im- 
pregnable as a rock, and laſting as the ſun ?— 
Is it become an inviſible. church indeed? Out 
of your own mouths will we condemn you : what 
need we farther witneſſes? Now, would any 
nation, diſcarding the religion which they had 
been bred up in, admit a new one in its ſtead, 
upon the account of ſuch a groundleſs ſelf. 


contradictory ſtory ?, What would they ſay, 


could ſuch glaring and notorious fats, which 


muſt have alarmed the whole world, like the 


{ailing 
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ſailing of a ſhip, lgave no traces behind them 
of their exiſtence in hiſtory? In ſhort, ſuch 
unſupported and overgrown falſehood muſt 
have fallen to the ground by its own Fame 
bulk, without any one to overturn it. 

To apply this to Chriſtianity in general: If 
the marvellous facts were not true, the books 
which contain them, could never have been 
received, nor the feſtivals and obſervances 
which commemorate them, have taken place 
in that age in which they were ſaid to be done; 
—becauſe it was then in every body's power 
to diſprove them. They could not, in any 
after ages, have been impoſed upon mankind : 
becauſe though abſurdities may be grafted 
upon an old religion, yet no nation ever did, 
or will, yoluntarily embrace a religion entirely 
new, without any evidence. And it is cer- 
tain, they were not thus impoſed upon man- 
kind long after; becauſe it appears by uncon- 
tradicted written traditions, that theſe actions, 
auguſt ceremonies, and feſtivals, did commence 
at the period aſſigned, and have flowed down 
from the firſt fountain-head to the preſent age, 
in one uninterrupted ſtream. 

To apply this to the truth of the reſurrecti- 
on in particular: The apoſtolical age could not 
be deceived by a ſham ſtory of a reſurrection, 
becauſe our Saviour's reſurrection was as pub- 
lic and notorious, as his death and crucifixion, 


though not in itſelf, yet in its immediate con- 


ſequences, I mean thoſe miracles wrought 


before thouſands, by eye-witneſles, to confirm 
e the 
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the truth of it. Was it then ſet on foot in 
ſome after ages? No, becauſe both the week- 
ly and yearly memorials of it are of as old a 
date as Chriſtanity itſelf, and, from the firſt 
propagation of it, have been ſucceſſively handed 
down to us. That Sunday was the weekly 
memorial of it, even in the apoſtolical age, 
is plain from St. John, who ſays, that he war 
in the ſpirit on the Lord's day, or the day then 
ſet apart to commemorate the Lord's reſurrec- 
tion. And that there was an annual memo- 
rial of it, inſtituted by the apoſtles, and con- 
tinued down to us, is plain e the early diſ- 
putes about the preciſe time on which it was 


to be obſerved; though the obſervation of 


Eaſter, as an apoſtolical inſtitution, was never 
controverted. In ſhort, the hiſtory of the 
goſpel has all the teſtimony, that any antient 
matter of fact ever had; and it has, beſides, - 
ſeveral material evidences, which other antient 
matters of fact have not. For are there any 


other ancient matters of fact, which were at- 


teſted, by eye - witneſſes, who expected nothing 
in this life but miſeries and hardſhips for their 
atteſtations ; who were ready to lay down 
their lives for the truth of what they ſaid ; 
who could not be deceived themſelves, had no 
intereſt to deceive others, nor could have de- 
ceived them if they would? Are there ſtand- 
ing monuments, and ſenſible obſervations, ap- 
pointed to keep up the memory of other anci- 
ent matters of fact, commencing from the 
time in which the actions were done, and from 
thence 
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thence, as from the firſt link, deſcending to 


poſterity in one continual chain? Did any 


religion beſides conquer by fuffering, and by 


having its thouſands and ten thouſands flain ? 


Or did any beſides, though its inſtruments 
were vaſtly unequal to the taſk, bear down all 
oppolition, and triumph over the rage of the 


Jews, the learning of the philoſophers, the 
power of the emperors, and the prejudices and 


paſſions of all mankind ? 


If Chriſtianity was an impoſture, it was an 


impoſture ſi generis, a pure original, imita- 
ting no impoſture that ever was heard of before, 
and which no impoſture, I dare ſay, will ever 
after venture to imitate: an impoſture, in 
which there could be no prieſteraft; for the 
prieſts, by profeſſing and propagating it, expo- 
ſed themſelves to ſuperior tortures; they ſtood 
in the front of the battle, and were ſure to fall 
the firſt, and the biſhop generally ended in the 


martyr : an impoſture in which there could 


be no ſtate-craft ; for all the ſtates of the world 
for three hundred years were combined againſt 
. it. a 2 


ments from prophecy, the internal excellency 
of Chriſtianity, and the neceſſity of a revela- 
tion into the account, is the evidence for 
Chriſtianity, that it is the laſt thing I ſhonld 
believe, that an inquiſitive unprejudiced man, 
of a ſound head, and an upright heart, could 
be a determined inſidel. Nothing ought to be 
admitted in bar to ſuch pregnant proofs, but 


ſome 


So ftrong, in ſhort, if we take the argu- 
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ſome abſolute impoſſibility in the nature of the 
thing: mere difficulties weigh nothing: for 
at that rate we muſt diſbelieve every thing in 


nature; every thing in nature being attended 


with great, nay inſuperable difficulties. 
Could we ſuppoſe a being in ſome other part 


of the wide creation, of the ſame ſize of under- 


ſtanding with ourſelves, but an entire ſtranger 
to.the natural hiſtory of the world ; ſhould 
any one inform him of the amazing proper- 
ties of the load-ſtone, the phænomena of light 
and colours, the circulation of the blood con- 
trary to all the known laws of motion, the re- 
volutions of the planets, the coheſion of mat- 
8 the infinite diviſibility of finite matter, 

, of the leaſt grain of that finite matter, 
tha ſurpriſing effects of chemiſtry, he would 
think the hiſtory of nature far more unaccount- 
able, than any Deiſt can the book of grace, 
and the hiſtory of the Bible. 

Poor ſhort-ſighted creatures! The leaſt 
grain of ſand is able to baffle the fineſt under- 
ſtanding : and yet we would pretend to ſound 
the depths of the divine nature and counſels ; 
never conſidering, what has been often obſer- 
ved, that, © if what was revealed concerning 
s God, were always adapted to our compre- 


= henfon'; how could it with any fitneſs re- 


c preſent that nature, which we allow to be 
„ incomprehenſible?” We need not to ran- 
ſack the ſcriptures for difficulties : every thing 
about us and within us, above us and beneath 
us, convinces us, that we are ignorant ; and, 

if 
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if once we come to a reſolution to quit what 
is clear (ſuch - are the proofs for Chriſtianity) 
upon the account of what is obſcure 5 we 
Mall run into univerſal ſcepticiſm. We will 
not believe, that the Deity does or diſcovers 
any thing marvellous and unaccountable in an 


unuſual and ſupernatural manner, though every 
thing that he does in the common road of pro— 
vidence, be marvellous and unaccountable to- 


us. | 
Though men may diſagree about matters of 
pure abſtra& reaſoning ; yet every reaſonable 


man is determined by the evidences for matters 


of fact, when they amount to a moral certain- 
ty; unleſs it be in caſes, where the paſſions in- 
tereſt themſelves, and indiſpoſe the mind for 
the reception of truth. Every intelligent per- 
ſon, after examination, muſt judge alike in 
theſe matters ; except his judgment be over- 
ruled, and his aſſent obſtructed by ſome 
wrong affection, by - ſome ſtrong bias, and 
ſome inſuperable prejudice, perhaps unſuſ- 
peed by himſelf : otherwiſe a man might 
ſeriouſly diſpute, whether Julius Cæſar made 
a deſcent upon England, conquered Pompey, 
and was ſtabbed in the ſenate-houſe; which 
no man in his ſenſes ever did, or ever will do. 
Either then it muſt be maintained, contrary 

to what I have already proved, that the evi- 
dences of Chriftianity do not amount to a mo- 
ral certainty ; or, if they do, it will be diffi- 
cult to aſſign a reaſon, why clear, ſtrong, and 
indubitable proofs ſhould not have as much 
force 
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foree and weight in the affair of religion, as 
they have in all others; unleſs we may ſup- 
pole there is ſomething - amiſs within, ſome 
latent diſingenuity of temper, which here, 
though not in ether caſes, ſhuts up all the 
avenues by which light can find an entrance. 
Though we have not a ſcientifical infallible 
certainty of the truth of Chriſtianity ; yet we 


Have an infallible certaiaty, that we ought to 


be determined by ſuch. evidences, as Chriſti- 
anity is ſurrounded with: becauſe either we 
mult act upon ſuch evidence in the daily 
courſe of life, or remain in a ſtate of utter 


inaction. He that will not admit moral cer- 
tainty to be a ſutfieient principle of action; if 


bis practice be conformable to his perſuaſion, 


Mult neither eat nor drink, till he has a ma- 
thematical demonſtration, that what he eats 


and drinks will Prove wWholeſome; he will be 


ſure of nothing in this world, but that he muſt, 
by acting up to ſuch a notion, depart ſpeedily 
out of it. If we have a moral certainty of the 
truth of Chriſtianity ; if every unprejudieed 
mind is determined by moral certainty, we 
muſt argue thus.—-lt is demonſtrably certain, 


that there js a being of infinite goodneſs, truth, 
and veracity,—lt j 1s demonſtrably certain, that 


© being of infinite goodneſs, — and yera- 


city, will not miſlead his creatures into una- 
voidable errors, nor ſuffer an impoſture to 
paſs upon the world, in his name, in a mat- 
ter of the leaſk importance, with ſuch ma- 
alle tokens of credibility, and moral certain- 


ty, 
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ty, as muſt, and do in every other caſe deter- 
mine an unprejudiced .mind :—therefore it is 
r demonſtrably certain, that Chriſtianity is no 
impoſture. Thus the Chriſtian faith, in the 
laſt reſort, reſolves itſelf into, and terminates 
in the divine veracity : it is as ſure as that God 
cannot lie, that he who has laid his creatures 


under an obligation to act upon moral evi- 


dence, would wot have done fo, if ſuch ſtrong 
evidence could ever inevitably deceive them 
in an affair of infinite concernment. 
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ATH EIS M AND. INFIDELITY, 
REFUTED, 


TWO SERMONS 


BY RICHARD WATSON, LORD BISHOP OF LANDAFF. 


SERMON I. 
Cot... ii. . 


Beware left any man ſpoil you through 
Pbilgophy. 


Tus ap apoſtolic admonition is peculiarly 
applicable to the age in which we live. 
It has been called the age of philoſophy— 
the age of reaſon : if by reaſon and philo- 
ſophy, irreligion be underſtood, it undoubt- 
edly merits the appellation ; for there never 
was an age fince the death of Chriſt, never 
one ſince the commencement of the hiſtory 
of the world, in which atheiſm and infide- 
lity have been more generally profeſſed. 
Nature and reaſon have been proclaimed as 
gods, feſtivals have been inſtituted in honour 
of abſtra& ideas, and all revealed religion has 
been ſcoffingly rejected as a ſyſtem of ſtate- 

craft, 
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craft and prieſtcraft, as a groſs nnn on 
the underſtanding of mankind. 

This impious fever of the mind, this pa- 
ralyſis of human intellect, originated in a 
neighbouring nation; it's contagion has _ 
induſtriouſly introduced, and is rapidly ſpread- 
ing in our own: it becomes us all in our 
ſeveral ſtations to endeavour to ſtop it's pro- 
greſs; for of this we may all be well aſſured, 
that when religion ſhall have loſt it's hold on 
men's conſciences, government will loſe it's 
authority over their perſons, and a ſtate of 
barbarous anarchy will enſue. 

I know it has been made a queſtion both 
in ancient and modern times - whether a ſo- 
ciety of atheiſts could ſubſiſt. This is no 
queſtion with me, I think it could not.— 
Many ſpeculative opinions, in every ſyſtem 
of religion, are of little conſequence to the 
ſafety of the community, and, in all well 
'* regulated ſtates, they are left to the free diſ- 
cuſſion. of thoſe, who think themſelves in- 
tereſted, as advocates for truth, in defend- 

ing or oppoſing them; but atheiſm ſeems 

to be irreconcileably hoſtile, not only to the 
peace, but to the very exiſtence of civil ſo- 
ciety. If there be no God, there can be 

no puniſhment for any crime, except what 

is denounced againſt it by the laws of the 
land, or what is connected with it by the 
laws of nature; and theſe are reſtraints in- 
capable of controuling the ſelfiſh and licenti- 

ous palions of human kind. He who re- 
moves 
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moves from the mind of man the hopes and 
fears of futurity, opens the of im- 
morality, and lets in a deluge of wices and 
crimes, deſtructive alike of the dignity of 
human nature, and of the tranquillity of the 
world. There never yet hath exiſted, and 
there never can exiſt a nation without religi- 
on. If Chriſtianity be aboliſhed, paganiſm, 
mahometaniſm, ſome religious impoſture or 
other muſt be introduced in its ſtead, or civil 
ſociety muſt be given up. But in the opinion 
of Bacon, (a philoſopher with whom our mo- 
dern philoſophers cannot be compared) « there 
hath not in any age been diſcovered any phi- 
loſophy, opinien, religion, law, or diſcipline, 
which ſo greatly exalts the common, and leſ- 
ſens individual intereſt, as the chriſtian reli- 
gion doth ;” fo that I know not which moſt 
to admire and deplore, their wickedneſs as 
men, or their weakneſs as ſtateſmen, who have - 
attempted to govern mankind without religion, 
and to eſtabliſh ſociety on the ruins of chriſ- 
q | 


The time, uſually allotted to diſcourſes 
from this place, will not allow me to refute, 
at length, the atheiſtical tenets, or to anſwer 
the deiſtic objections, which have been ſo 
recently propagated to the downfall of one 
nation, and to the danger of all ; I will, how- 
ever, crave your patience, whilft I ftate ſome 
arguments of importance, in oppoſition to 
the principles of thoſe philoſophers, who 
have been the authors of this miſchief in a 

foreign 
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foreigh aer, and of their admirers in our 


own. 

Nature and reaſon, they tell us, are their 
gods. Let them not impoſe upon themſelves 
and others by the uſe of — the meaning 
of which they do not underſtand. What is 
nature? what is reaſen? Theſe terms ought 
to be defined, for there is cauſe to ſuſpect, 
that men whe introduce, or who adopt fuch 
impiety of expreſhon, are rather ignorant of 
what atheiſm is, than that they are, what 
they affect to be thought, atheiſts on convicti- 
on. By nature then we may underſtand, the 
order and eonſtitution of things compoſing the 
univerſe—and by reaſon, that faculty of the 
human mind. by which we are able to diſcover 
truth.—And can it be thought, that this ſyſtem 
of things, conſiſting of an infinity of parts 
fitted to anſwer ends which human vriſdom 
can never comprehend in their full extent, 
but which, as far as it ean comprehend them, 
appear to be beneficial to man and all other 
pereipient bei it be thought, that 
this ſyſtem had not an intelligent, benevolent, 
powerful Author? , 

When a man' makes a watch, builds a 
ſhip, eres a ſilk-mill, eonſtructs a teleſcope, 
we do not ſcruple to ſay, that the man has a 
deſign in what he does. And can we lay, that 


this ſolar ſyſtem, a thouſand times more re- 


gular in all it's motions than watches, ſhips, 
or ſilk-mills—that the infinity of othet ſyſtems 


e through the immenſity of ſpace, in- 


conceivably 
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vonceivably ſurpaſſing in magnitude and com- 
plication of motion, this, of which our earth 
is but a minute part—or even that the cye 
which now reads what is here written, a thou- 
ſand times better fitted for it's function than 
any teleſcope—can we ſay, that there was no 
deſign in the formation of theſe things? 

Lell us not, that it is allowed there muſt 


| be intelligence in an artificer who makes a 


watch or a teleſcope, but that, as to the 
Artificer of the univerſe, we cannot com- 
prehend his nature. What then, ſhall we 


on that account deny his exiſtence? With 


better reaſon might a grub, buried in the 


bowels of the earth, deny the exiſtence of a 


man, whoſe nature it cannot comprehend ; 
for a grub is indefinitely nearer to man in all 


intellectual endowments (if the expreſſion can 


be permitted), than man is to his Maker. — 
With better reaſon may we deny the ex- 
iſtence of an intellectual faculty in the man 
who makes a machine; we know not the 
nature of the man; we ſee not the mind 
which contrives the figure, ſize, and adap- 
tation of the ſeveral parts ; we ſimply ſee the 

hand which forms and puts them together. 
Shall a ſhipwrecked mathematician, on ob- 
ſerving a geometrical figure accurately deſ- 
cribed on the ſand of the ſea- ſhore, encou- 
rage his followers with ſaying, Let us hope 
for the beſt, for I ſee the traces of men; — 
and ſhall not man, in contemplating the ſtruc- 
ture of the univerſe, or of any part of it, ſay 
„ to 
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to the whole human race—Brethren! be of 
good comfort, we are not begotten of chance, 
we are not born of atoms, our progenitors 
have not come into exiſtence by crawling out 
of the mud of the Nile, behold the footſteps 
of a Being powerful, wiſe, and good - not 
nature, but the God of nature, che Father of 
the univerſe! 

I will not entangle the underſtanding of 
my audience, or bewilder mine own, in the 
labyrinths of metaphyſical: reſearches z but I 
muſt ſay to thele—the great philoſophers of 
the age—you ought to know, that matter 
cannot have been from eternity and that 
if, with Plato, you contend for the eternity 
of matter, you ought to know, that motion 
cannot have been from eternity and that 
if, with -4r:/otle, you contend for the eter- 
nity of motion, you . ought. to know, that 
_ him alſo you muſt contend. for the eter- 

of a, firſt mover—you muſt introduce, 
"hat you labour to exclude, a God, cauſing, 
regulating, and preſerving, by eſtabliſhed 
laws, the motion of every particle of matter 
in the univerſe, 

Lou affirm that nature is your God, and 
you inform us that the energy of nature is 
the cauſe of every thing—that nature has 
power to produce a man—lIn all this you 
ſeem to ſubſtitute the term nature for what 
we underſtand by the term God. But when 
you tell us that nature acts (if ſuch exertion 
can be called action) neceſſarily and with- 

out 
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out intelligence, we readily acknowledge 
that your God is efſentially different from 
our God © All novelty is but oblivion;” 
this famous ſyftem of nature, which has ex- 
cited fo much unmerited attention, and done 
fach incredible miſchief thronghout Europe, 
is in little or in nothing. different from the 
ſyſtem of certain atheiſtic philoſophers men- 
tioned by Cicero, who maintained, that 
« nature was a: certain energy, deſtitute of 
intelligence, exciting in bodies neceſſary mo- 
tions.” — The anſwer is obvious and ſhort— 
an energy deſtitute of freedom and of intelli- 
gence cannot produce a man polteffirig both; 
as well may it-be ſaid, that an effect may be 
produced without a cauſe. 
The proof of the exiſtence of a Supreme 
Being, which is derived from the conftitation 
of the viſible world, is of a popular caſt; but 
you muſt not therefore ſuppoſe it to be cal- 
culated to convince only perſons who can- 
not reaſon philofophically, What think 
you of Newton ? He certainly could reafon 
vhiloſophically. He certainly, of all the 
ſons of men, beſt underſtood: the ſtructure 
of the univerſe ;- and he eſtèemed that ſtruc- 
ture to be ſo irrefragable a proof of the ex- 
iſtence and providence of an almighty, wiſe, 
and good Architect of nature, that he never 
pronounced the word GOd without a 
pauſe.— What think you of Cote fecond 
in ſublimity of plilofophic genius to none 
but Newton ?-= That man,” ſays he, muſt 


be 


* Boyle 
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be blind, who, from the moſt wiſe and ex- 
cellent diſpoſal of things, cannot immediately 
perceive the infinite wiſdom and goodn 

of their almighty Creator; and he muſt be 
mad, who refuſes to acknowledge them.” 

The argument, which I have been hither- 
to inſiſting upon, may be called a natural 
argument for the Being of God, as it is 
taken from the contemplation of nature ; 1 
proceed to another of great weight, which 
may be called an hiſtorical argument, as it 
is grounded on teſtimony concerning paſt 
tranſactions. 

That this world has not been from eter- 
nity, but that it was either created from no- 
thing, or fitted up by the Supreme Being 
for che babitation of man, a few thouſand 
years ago—that it was afterwards deſtroyed 
by an univerſal deluge, brought upon it by 
the ſame Being—thar it has been repeopled. 
by the deſcendants of three men, who eſcaped 
the general deſtruction—theſe things are 
either ancient fact, or ancient fableg—if 
they are facts, both atheiſm and infidelity 
muſt be given up—and that they are facts 
and not fables, might, if time would permit, 
be ſatisfactorily proved from a detailed exa- 
mination of the hiſtory of -every nation in 
the world. tex neck 

The credible annals of all nations, not 
excepting Egypt or Chaldea, China or India, 
fall ſhort of the deluge.—The annals of 
all nations, .ancienit By modern, * 
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and civilized, ſpeak of a deluge as of a 
dreadful cataſtrophe which had deſtroyed 


human kind, through the interpoſition of a 


ſuperior Being offended by the vices of the 
world, — The annals of all nations bear wit- 
neſs to the exiſtence of a God who had created 
all things, for even in the time of Ariſtotle 
there was, as he obſerves, © an ancient tradi- 
tion (he does not ſay a deduction of reaſon, 
but a report or tradition) which all men had 
derived from their anceſtors, that all things 
were from God, and that by God all things 
did conſiſt,” ( Tu Oty Ta Tavre, xa dic Oy nw 
roxio. Ariſt. de Mund. Cr.)—Remarkable 
words theſe! and analogous to thoſe of &.. 
Paul, ſpeaking of Chriſt, and, as is generally 
thought, of the creation of the material world, 
„All things were created by him, and for him; 
and he is before all things, and by him all 
things conſiſt. (re raiſa di alu xa: us are trial, 
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Col. 1. 17.) 


He who has employed moſt time in exami- 
ning the hiſtory of remote ages, will be moſt 
convinced of the truth of the following pro- 
poſitions—that profane authors derived their 
notions of a Supreme Being from patriarchal 
tradition—that they corrupted this tradition 
that the Bible is the only book in the world in 
which this tradition is preſerved in it's original 
purity—that this invaluable book throws light 
upon the origin and ancient hiſtory of every 
nation in the world—and that the hiſtory of 

| the 


* 
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the Jews, contained in the bible, and con- 
nected with their hiſtory to the preſent time, 
is the ſtrongeſt proof which can be brought, 
not only againſt atheiſm, but againſt that 
{ſpecies of deiſm which contends, that God 
never viſibly interpoſed in the government of 
the Jewiſh nation. 

When it is ſaid that the annals of all nations 
fall ſhort of the deluge, it muſt be underſtood, 
that the nation of the Jews is excepted. I 
look upon that people with aſtoniſhment and 
reverence; they are living proofs of facts moſt 
ancient and moſt intereſting to mankind. 
yrian, Perſian, 


Where do we meet with an Aff 
Grecian, Roman, corroborating, by his teſti- 
mony, any one of the events mentioned in 
the hiſtory of their reſpective empires? But 
we meet with millions of Jews in every 
quarter, and in every country of the world, 
who acknowledge not only the exiſtence of 
a God, as other nations do-—but that he is 
the very God who enabled Moſes to work 
miracles. in Egypt; who delivered to him 
that law which they now obſerve ; who called 
Abraham, the father of their nation, from 
the midſt - of his idolatrous kinſmen; who 
preſerved Noah and his family in the ark; 
who formed Adam out of the duſt of the 
earth; who created all things by the word of 
| his power. 

Wherever we have a Jew on the ſurface of 
the earth, there we have a man, whoſe 

teſtimony and whoſe conduct connect the 
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52 
preſent time with the beginning of all time. 
He now believes, and he declares that all his 
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progenitors have conſtantly believed, the 
hiſtory contained in the book of Moſes to be 
a true hiſtory——he now obeys the laws which 
God gave to Moſes above three thouſand years 
ago—now practiſes the circumciſion which 
God enjoined to Abraham—now obſerves the 
paſſover in commemoration of the mercy 


vouchſafed to his nation when God deſtroyed: 


the firſt-born throughout the land of Egypt— 
now keeps holy the ſeventh day, on which 
God reſted from the works of the creation. 
When nations inſtitute rites to preſerve the 
memory of great events, the uniform obſer- 
vance of the rite authorizes us to admit the 
certainty of the fact. The Jews have for 
thouſands of years (and the patriarchs, before 


the Jews, probably the ſame) obſerved a very 


ſignificant rite in commemoration of the 
creation ; and another in commemoration of 
their preſervation from one of the plagues of 


Egypt: why ſhould we heſitate to admit the 


certainty of thefe events? Adam lived with 
Methuſelah 240 years, Methuſelah lived with 
Shem the ſon of Noah 98 years, and Shem 
lived with Abraham 150 years : what appre- 
henſion can we reaſonably entertain that the 
account of the creation could either have been 


forged or miſrepreſented, when it had paſled 


« through ſo few hands before it had renthed 
© the founder of the Jewiſh nation? 
But 
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But IL have gone beyond the limit 

I had preſcribed to myſelf in this argument, I 
cannot purſue it farther z fceptical men, how- 
ever, will do well to couſider the nature and 
weight of hiſtoric evidence, not only for the 
exiſtence of God, but for his having made a 
revelation of himfelf to the Jewiſh nation. 
Let them examine the matter freely and fully, 
and I cannot but believe that thy: will come 
to the following concluſions that the creation 
is a fat—that the deluge is a fact chat the 


re-peopling the world by the deſcendants of 


Noah is a fad that the Jewiſh theocracy is a 
fact —and that theſe facts may be eſtabliſhed, 
as all paſt tranſactions of great antiquity muſt 
be, by the authority of hiſtory, and eſpecially 
by the hiſtory of the Jews, whom God ap- 
pears to have conſtituted witneſſes of his 
exiftence and providence to all nations in all 
Of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Tyriana, 
and of other nations, God hath made, or will 


make, a full end; but the feed of Mel ſhall - 


not ceaſe from being @ nation before him for 
ever. 
If the refutation of atheiſm and deiſm be 


ſo eaſy and certain as I have here ſtated it to 


be, whence comes it that there are now ſo 
many, or that there ever were any either 
atheiſts, or unbehevers in the trath of the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian diſpenſations? I put 
theſe diſpenſations together, becauſe thoſe 
amongſt us (I ſpeak not of the Jews), who 
deny or admit the divine miffion of Moſes, 


will 
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will deny alſo or admit the divine miſhon of 


Jeſus Chriſt, 

There are many W 7 of inddelny, ſuch 
as profligacy of manners, which induces 
men to hope that religion may not be true 


— want of ſerious attention to the proofs on 


which it is eſtabliſhed — haſty coneluſions 
that, becauſe ſome religions . been proved 
to be impoſtures, all are ſo—ſuperſtitious ce- 
remonies and revolting doctrines, which are, 
in many parts of chriſtendom, pertinaciouſſy 


maintained as parts of chriſtianity-intole- 


rance, ſecularity, hypocriſy, conſpicuous in 
the lives of chriſtians-—theſe and other cauſes 
of infidelity might be enlarged upon at great 
length, but I will only beg your attention 
to one other, leſs obvious, and leſs general, 
but more dangerous than any of thoſe 
which I have mentioned more dangerous, 
inaſmuch as it operates chiefly on the minds of 
men of the moſt S and enlarged 


underſtandings, I mean — miſtaken piety. 


That the Creator and Governor of the 
univerſe, who endureth through eternity, and 
filleth immenſity; that this Almighty Being, 
who hath diſtributed innumerable ſyſtems of 
material worlds through the profundity of 
ſpace, and hath, probably, repleniſhed them 
all with percipient beings, capable of enjoying 
the happineſs which his goodneſs hath wiſely 
allotted to their reſpective ſtations ; that this 
ſelf-exiſtent, uncauſed cauſe of all Being, 
when. no lagange can deſcribe, no thought 

can 


* 
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can comprehend, ſhould at ſundry times and 
in divers-inſtances have ſuſpended the laws of 
nature which he had eſtabliſhed, viſited in an 
extraordinary manner this little globe, this 
atom of the univerſe, and by ſigns and 
wonders have made a revelation of his will 
to ſuch a worm as man— this appears to man 
men, of good lives and ſtrong minds, 1 
ſtrange a fact, that they are perſuaded no 
human teſtimony can eſtabliſh it's credibility. 
They venerate the majeſty of the Supreme 
Being, they are perſuaded that all B were 
made by him, and that all things were ſuſtain- 
ed by him; but they think that it derogates 
from the infinity of his wiſdom and of his 
power, to ſuppoſe things to have been at firſt 
ſo ill made, as to require his ſubſequent 
interpoſition to regulate or amend them. 
Bleſſed God! what is this but making our 
ways thy ways, but meaſuring thy infinity by 
the ſtandard of our philoſophy? We know 
the difficulty of regulating the minute con- 
cerns of a kingdom, a province, or a family, 
by ſpecial interpoſitions of any one man's 
wiſdom or authority; and thence we {imply 
infer, that the interpoſitions of the Almighty 
in governing every part of the univerſe is a 
circumſtance not to be expected. We know 
that a machine of our conſtruction approaches 
to perfection in proportion as it wants not 
external aid to direct or preſerve it's motion, 
and thence we ſimply infer that the works of 
God, which cannot but be perfect in their 
hom a ::> 


where then is the a 
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Kind, want not his interpofition. Abſolute 
8389 belongs to God alone; in all the 
ings which he hath made there is a grada- 
tion of excellence, each thing is as perfect as 
it's nature will admit no.] why may it not 
be the nature of man to admit indefinite 
improvement from divine inftitution ? It will 
be granted that man would be a more perfect 
Being than he is, if, on all occafions, his paf- 
fions were kept in fubjection to his reafon, 
if he was guilty of no impiety towards his 
Maker, of no uncharitableneſs towards his 
neighbour, of no violence towards himfelf 
in an intemperate OE of his appetites ; 
ſurdity of ſuppoſing, 
that God may have ern 0 t to ſtrengthen 
the reafon and to weaken the paffions of 
mankind by bringing immortality 10 light, 


by giving an actual example of a reſurrec- 


tion from the dead, by promulgating the 
certainty of rewards and puniſhments in 
another ſtate? | 
Surely it is a miſtaken piety, which, from 
a ſublime idea of the Divine Eſſence, would 
exclude the Supreme Being from interfering 
in the works which he hath made, which 
would hinder him from ſtill working, till he 
hath brought all things to that perfection for 
which his goodneſs, intended them. What 
that perfection is we know not; it muſt ever 


fall infinitely ſhort of the perfection of God 


* 
2 


himſelf, but it is not poſſible for us to ſay to 


what degree it may be advanced, or to point 
8 gut 
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ont the beſt means fitted to advance it to 
the degree predetermined in the councils of 
the Almighty. We cannot look into the 
depths of God's wifdom, nor comprehend the 
ends he has in view, or the ways by which 
he effects them. moin Aae 

It is the not properly conſidering the ex- 
tent of our capacity, the not clearly diſtin- 
guiſhing the things to which our ideas are 
ſuited, from thoſe to which they are inade- 
quate, that has made many men fall into an 
irkſome fcepticifm, fome into actual infidelity, 
and a few into the madneſs of atheiſm. 

For what purpoſe was I born ?---in what 
courſe of actions does the felieity of my na- 
ture confift ?---am I author -of thefe reputed 
actions, or am I a machine inceſſantly and 
irreſiſtibly impelled to action, by external 
motives over which I have no controul ?-— 
will my exiſtence be terminated by death, or 
continued beyond it will the quality of my 
future exiſtence (if there ſhould happen to 
be one) depend on my moral conduct here? 
Theſe and other queſtions of fimilar import 
every man of reflection muſt, at one time or 
other, put to himfelf; and when he does put 
them, he will perceive that his reaſon is 
unequal to the clear ſolution of of them. 
That Jeſus Chriſt was born in Judes near 
1800 years ago that he wrought miracles 
in that country—that he was crucified at 
Feruſalem-—that he aroſe from the dead-—that 
he afcended into heaven---that he enabled his 

diſciples 
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diſciples to work miracles, and commanded 
them to teach the world the doctrines which 
he had taught them—theſe are ſome of the 
main facts on which the truth of the chriſtian 
religion is founded. Now it appears to me 
to be a much eaſter matter to prove, the truth 
of theſe facts, than to give, from reaſon, a 


ſatisfactory anſwer to any of the difficulties 


which I have mentioned. 

In the ardour of youth, in the tumult of 
ſenſual paſſion, in the profligacy of diſſipa- 
tion, in the buſtle of buſineſs, in the ſordid- 
neſs of avarice, in the loftineſs of ambition, 
thoughts of ſuch a ſerious caſt may either 
not occur, or be not regarded. But they 
will obtrude themſelves on a bed of ſickneſs 
at any period of life; they will ſurround the 
pillow of the unfortunate ; ; they will pene- 


trate the receſſes of retirement, whether oc- 


caſioned by a ſatiety of enjoyment, the cha- 
grin of diſappointment, or by any of the 
ſad vicifſitudes | incident to every human 
ſtation : and if they ſhould. arreſt our notice 
on no other oecaſion, they will certainly ſteal 
upon us with the increaſe of our age, and 
generate, in thoſe who reje& chriſtianity, no 
ſmall perturbation, when the feebleneſs of 
declining life moſt requires mne and 
conſolation. 

Be it our buſineſs then, as it is our duty 
and our intereſt, to confirm ourſelves in the 
belief of that goſpel by which all difficulties 
of this nature are done away. If that goſpel 

. be 
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be true, (as it certainly is,) we know for 


what purpoſe we are born that we may live 
for ever. We know that we are not ma- 
chines, but accountable for out actions, which 
machines cannot be. We know in what the 
telicity of our nature doth, conſiſt—in living 
ſaberly, righteouſly, and godly in this preſeni 
world. We know that death is not eternal 


ſleep, but the commencement. of everlating 


ute.” 

I conclude with recommending one obſer 
vation to the ſerious attention of all unbe- 
lievers, who are ſincerely deſirous of becom- 
ing chriſtians—that.they would well conſider 
the quality of the proof which the ſubject 
admits. The truth of the chriſtian ins 


is, as to us, founded on the reality of paſt 


tranſactions. Now paſt tranſactions are nei- 
ther the objects of ſenſe, nor of intuition, 
nor of demonſtration; - we cannot, correctly 
ſpeaking, be faid to know that they ever ex: 
iſted; but the probability, which is grounded 
on teſtimony, approaches, in many caſes, ſo 
near to certainty, that our belief of paſt tranſ- 
actions is little different from knowledge 
itſelf. He who requires more than probability 


before he will embrace chriſtianity, requires 


what the nature of the ſubject does not admit, 
and ſubverts the foundation of all hiſtory, 
ſacred and profane. That Jeſus wrought mi- 
racles in Judea, and aroſe from the dead at 
Jeruſalem, are facts as capable of being 
aſcertained, and as worthy of being credited, 

as 
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as that Cæſar lived at Rome, and was murder- 
ed in the capitol, | 

- May the merciful Father of the whole 
human race, who, for reaſons beſt known to 
his unſearchable wifdom, hath fuffered many 
millions to die, and ſuffers many millions alſo 
now to live, in utter ignorance of that revela- 
tion of his will, which he hath given to the 
chriſtian world, accept our humble thankſgi- 
vings for ſuch an ineſtimable benefit! May 
he efabhifh, firengthen, ſettle the inhabitants of 
theſe kingdoms in the faith of Chriſt ; and 
be graciouſly pleafed to remove from all others 
the ignorance that it in them, leſt, in being 
aliens from the commonwealth of Iſrael, ſtran- 
s from the covenants of promiſe, having no 
and without God in the world, they 
become to every good work reprobate ; leſt, in 
being ſpoiled through philoſophy and vain 
deceit, they fall into perdition, temporal and - 
eternal. | | | 


SERMON 
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SERMON II. 
2 Pet. i. 16. 


We have not followed cunningly deviſed fables, 
awhen we made known unto you the 
and comin of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, but 
were exe-witneſſes of” his majeſty. 


HETHER the chriſtian religion be a 
revelation of the will of God, or a 
cunningly deviſed fable, is a queſtion which, 
one might think, every ſerious man would 
examine with unpaxtial attention. He would 

take, it might be expected, the New Teſta- 
ment into his hand, and obſerving that it con- 
ſiſted of various parts, and had been written 
by different authors, he would inquire what 
evidence there was for it's being a genuine book. 
If he found, as I am perſuaded he would find, 
that there were as ſolid reaſons for believing 
that the goſpel of St. Luke, and the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, were written by him, and the 
other parts of the New Teſtament by the per- 
ſons to whom they are aſcribed, as that the 
hiſtory of the P nneſian war was written 
by Thucidydes, or the lives of the Cæſars by 
Suetonius; he would then inquire, whether 
the book was not only a genuine, but an a 
thentic one ; that is, whether it contained a 
narration of events which had really taken 
place in Judes, near eighteen hundred years 
ago 
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ago, or whether there was any-reaſonable cauſe 
to ſuſpect that the authors of the New Teſta- 
ment had not honeſtly related what had really 
happened. With reſpe& to the. honeſty of 
the writers, he would judge of that from their 
characters; and with reſpect to the reality of 
the facts mentioned by them, he would con- 


ſider, that moſt of the writers of the New 


Teſtament did not relate what they had heard, 

but what they had ſeen; ſo that, if they were 
honeſt men, there could remain no doubt of 
the truth of what they had delivered. He 
would admit, for the ſake of argument, that 
as ſimple hiſtorians, they might, notwithſtand- 
ing their honeſty, have fallen into trivial miſ- 
takes in their narration of what they had 
ſeen; and that, notwithſtanding their honeſty, 
they migkt have been full of credulity, and 
liable to impoſition; but he would think it 
quite impoſſible, that facts of ſuch public no- 
toriety and importance as the life, death, and 
reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, could have been 
the ſubjects, either of human error, or cre- 


dulity, in thoſe who profeſſed to have been 


eye-witneſſes of what they related. He would 
therefore certainly conclude, that the chriſtian 
religion was true, if the writers of the New 
Teſtament were honeſt men. 

If the writers of the New Teſtament were 
not honeſt men, they were impoſtors : now 
that they were not impoſtors, may appear 
from confidering—that they had neither mo- 
tive to commence, nor ability to cafry on an 
impoſture and from examining the account 
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they give of themſelyes and of their aſſoci- 
ates, immediately before, and ſoon after the 
reſurrection of Jeſus. 

Impoſtors are moved to the attempt of de- 
ceiving mankind by proſpects of wealth, 
fame, power, pleaſure; by ſome real or ina- 
ginary advantages to be derived to them- 
ſelves, or, through them, to thoſe whom they 
love and regard as themſelves. Now no ex- 
peCtation of this kind can, with the leaſt ſha- 
dow of probability, be aſcribed to all, or to 
any of the writers of the New Teſtament. 
There is, no need of entering into the proof 
of this; every one. knows that Jews and 


Romans, Greeks and Barbarians; that the 


powers of the world, wherever they went, 
were againſt the- apoſtles ; they durſt not 
any Where lift up ſo much as an arm in 
their own defence. Inſtead of temporal ad- 
vantages of any kind, they had to expect, 
and they did in fa& experience, hunger, and 
cold, and nakedneſs, and ſcorn, and contempt, 
and hatred; all the \nifities incident to a ſtate 
of poverty, all the calamities attendant on a 
ſtate of religious perſecution :—-theſe are not 
the motives which induce men to become im- 


| Poſtors. Read the hiſtory of the impoſtor 


Mahomet, or that of Alexander as deſcribed 
by Lucian, or that of Apollonius of Dana; 
and contraſt them with that of Chriſt, or of 
any of his apoſtles, and you will at once per- 
ceive the difference between the matiner in 


_ which impoſture and trutk are introduced and 


eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed in the world. Compare the mira- 
cles recorded in the New Teſtament, with 
reſpeC to their publicity, their beneficial ten- 
dency, and their influence on the thouſands 
who law them, with the tricks of ancient or 
modern pretenders to magic; and you will at 
onte perceive the difference between cunning- 
ly deviſed deluſions operating on fanatical 
minds, and the ſimplicity of goſpel wonders 
extorting conviction from the moſt incredu- 
lous. The apoſtles were as deſtitute of ability 
to deceive, as of inducement to impoſe a fable 
on the world. It requires great power, or 
great talents, to be a ſucceſsful impoſtor; and 
the difficulty is encreaſed, when the plot can- 
not be carried on without the concurrence of 
many aſſiſtants z and . eſpecially when it is to 
be carried on, in oppoſition to men able and 
willing to detect the cheat. What ſhould we 
think of twelve fiſhermen, who ſhould now 
undertake to prodaim, in the hearing of the 
learned and unearned, that a few years ago a 
certain man wrought many miracles, not only 
in a diſtant county, but in the ſtreets and 
churches of the metropolis of the kingdom; 
not only before them, the relaters of the fact, 
but in the preſence of thouſands of others; 
and that this man was publicly tried by order 
of the government, and put to death in Lon- 
don; and that he roſe from the dead; and 
that after his reſuxrection he was ſeen not only 
by themſelves, but by hundreds of others, and 
by ſome who were till alive? What ſhould 


We 
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we think of ſuch aſſertions, of ſuch audacious 
appeals to living witneſſes, when in truth this 
man had not riſen from the dead, nor wrought 
any miracle whatever ? — What ſhould we 
think of twelve fiſhermen, who, without 
underſtanding any language but their qwn, 
ſhould go to Paris, Rome, Madrid, Conſtan- 


tinople, and endeavour to propagate the ſame 


thing ? Is it credible that any men could be 
found ſo mad as to make the attempt, or that, 
if they did make it, they ſhould haye the 
you fortune to ſucceed in their impoſition ? 
| That a great part of the world is converted 
to chriſtianity, is a fact; that the foundation 
of this converſion was laid by the apoſtles, is 
another fact; that the apoſtles were men f 
mean connections, — 0y talents, flow ap- 
prehenſions; of powers, faculties, and diſ- 
poſitions, utterly inadequate to the «intrody- 
cing and ſupporting an impoſture, are other 
facts, of Which, when properly conſidered, 
we cannot, it is apprehended, ſuffer ourſelves 
to doubt. If we admit the account, contained 
in the New Teſtament, concer the means 
by _ the chriſtian religion was eſtabliſhed, 
every thing is credible ; if we rejeQ it, every 
thing is incredible ; no ſatisfactory reaſon can 


be aſſigned for the zeal, & for ths Sacepls of 


rhe apoſtles in propagating” an untruth ; their 
zedl will want a motive, and their r ſucceſs wil 
want a cauſe adequate to the * 
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was one, contradicting . any of the facts 
recorded in the New Teſtament; but that 
there are ſeveral books, written by men who 
were not chriſtians, which confirm many of 
them: Tacitus, in particular, confirms a fa 
of principal importance; for he tells us, that 
Jeſus Chriſt was put to death by Pontius 
Pilate, governor of Judea.— There is not 
therefore any external teſtimony, that the 
writers of the New Teſtament have written a 
fable; if we refuſe to believe their narration, 
our refuſal, if it has any foundation beſide 
chat of prej judice and i ignorance of the ſubject, 
muſt be built on ſomething contained in the 
New 'Teſtament itſelf; now every thing rela- 
ted in the New Teſtament, and. eſpecially 
hat is related concerning the conduct of the 
apoſtles, befofe and after the reſurrection of 
Jeſus, carries with it the ſtrong eſt proof of the 
honeſty of the writers of it. it; 1 if they 
were honeſt men, the chriſtian 1 is 
true. 


„bet would: have b obo N of 


diſhoneſt men, who had combined to- cheat 
the world into a belief of what had never 


happened, into the adoption of a new reli- 
gion of which themſelves were to be 
the principal promoters? Would they' have 
ever told to the world circumſtances fo. 0 
ange 

have done? ſtors carefully — their 
ambition, their avarice, their cowardice, their 
inhnceritys, lt vices and imperfections of 
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every kind, and make an oſtentatious diſplay 


of virtues and excellencies which they do not 
really poſſeſs. But the- evangeliſts, having no 
deſign to deceive, relate, without diſguiſe, 


facts tending to lower their characters in the 


general eſtimation of mankind. They tell 
us that there was a ſtrife among the _ 
which of them ſhould be the greateſt z and 
that, as intereſted and ambitious men are wont 
to do, they had all been very forward in 
profeſſing to Jeſus their ſtrong attachment to 
him—-* that if they ſhould die with him, 
they would not deny him: they then pro- 
ceed to inform us, diſgraceful as the account 
is, that in a very few hours after they had 
made theſe ſolemn profeſſions, when the 


moment of peril came, and their ſelfiſh views 


were blaſted, “ they all forſook him and 
fled.” -—This humiliating narrative is a proof 
of their veracity” as hiſtorians, and their 
conduct on the occaſion is highly credible. 


Notwithſtanding the long intimacy which 


the apoſtles of Jeſus had enjoyed with him; 
nothwithſtanding the diſtinction with which 
they had been honoured by him; notwith- 
— the knowledge they had of the pro- 
bity of his mariners, of the purity of his 
doctrines, and of the greatneſs of his power 
in working miracles; notwithſtanding the 
| promiſe he had made them of his going to 
prepare a place for them in his Father's king- 
dom, of his riſing from the dead, of his re- 


rurning to them again, and of his not ring 
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them comfortleſs ; notwithſtanding theſe and 
many other circumſtances ſufficient, one might 
at firſt view have imagined, to have generated 
ourage, and ſecured attachment in all his 
8 yet they all abandoned him in his 
diſtreſs “ forſook him and fled - the ſhepherd 

was ſmitten, and the ſheep were ſcattered.” 
This conduct was extremely natural. The 
diſciples of Jeſus, and his apoſtles eſpecially, 
expected that. their maſter would become a 
great temporal prince, and that they were to 
participate in the power, wealth, and honour, 
which he-would at length attain. But when 
they ſaw him ſeized by his enemies, and drag- 
ged as a malefactor before the great council 
of the nation, they not only gave up their 
hopes of advancement, but were alarmed for 
their own perſonal ſafety ; they yielded to 
fears inſeparable from humanity ; and which 
are ſeldom overcome, except by perſons im- 
preſſed with high hotions of honourable 
reputation. This conduct of the apoſtles is 
ſo intirely conformable to what we every day 
obſerve, that it forces, at it were, our aſſent 
to the truth of the narration. When the 
founder of a ſect in religion, or the leader of 
a faction in the ſtate, happens to fall into diſ- 
grace, his adherents preſently begin to be ſhy 
of his acquaintance; and if he happens not 
merely to fall into diſgrace, but to be arreſted 
as a peſtilent diſturber of the public peace, 
then do they begift to avoid him; and if they 
cannot eſcape the ſuſpicion of being known to 
Fr. him, 
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dim, they begin, eſpecially if they! be men of 
low education, to lie and to ſwear, as Peter did, 
that they know not the man, never had com- 
munication or connection with him. 

Compare this ſelfiſhneſs and cowardice of 
the apoſtles, with- the courage and diſintereſt- 
edneſs which ſoon after adorned their character, 
and try if you can diſcover any ſufficient rea- 
ſon for ſo remarkable a change of conduct and 
principle. 


Did Pilate, repenting of bis wickedneſs, 
extend the protection of the civil power to 


the followers of Jeſus, whom, - contrary to 
all the rules of ciyil juſtice, he had con- 
demned to death, thoug h he confeſſed that 


he found no cauſe of death | in kim? No, we 


hear nothing of the repentance of Pilate.— 
Did the chief prieſts and elders of the Jewiſh 
people, repenting of the premeditated ma- 
lice by which they had ſought the life of 
Jeſus, by which they had bribed Judas to 
betray innocent blood, by which they had 
intimidated Pilate to crucify a juſt perſon ; 
did theſe men, ſtruck with remorſe, encou- 


rage the apoſtles to adhere to their crucified 


maſter? No, theſe men retained their ma- 
lice after the obje& of it was removed, they 
perſecuted the — for preaching in the 
name of Jeſus.---Did the multitude, who a 
few days before his trial had uſhered Jeſus 
into Jeruſalem with triumphant acclamations 
of applauſe ; who, at the time of his trial, 


as if drunk with fury, had cried our, © cru-. 


cify him, crucify him, his blood be on us 


and 
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and our children; did this multitude (as is 
not unuſual for multitudes to do) once 
more change their mind, and undertake 
the defence of the followers of that man, 

whom in their phrenzy they had mur- 
dered? No, we read nothing of the multi- 
tude becoming ſupporters of the apoſiles, 
till the wonders and ſigns which were done 
by them, brought fear on every foul ; the 
ſupport of the multitude was ſubſequent to 
the preaching of Peter and the apoſtles, it 
could not therefore have been the cauſe of 
their courage — Joſeph of Arimathea was a 
diſciple of Chriſt, and a rich man; Nicodemus 
was ' a diſciple 'of Chriſt, and a powerful 
man, for he was a ruler of the Jews; did 
theſe or any other men by their wealth or 
authority inſpire the apoſtles with fortitude 
to face their enemies, and the enemies of 
their crucified Lord? No, nothing of this 
kind, but the contrary of it appears in the 
hiſtory ; ; for it appears that the diſciples on 
the day of the reſurrection, and for ſome days 
_ afterwards were ſo full of apprehenſion, that 
they aſſembled privately with the door of 
their apartment ſhut, for fear of the Jews. 
What was it then that cauſed the apoſtles to 
change their cowardice into courage, their 
deſertion into attachment, their aim at worldy 
advancement- into a voluntary ſurrender of 
every worldly comfort, into a patient ſub- 
- miſſion to every evil which could afflit 

human nature? What, but the conviction 


that 
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that their Lord was riſen from the dead ? 


This is a cauſe adequate to the effect; 
it is a miſuſe of time, and a perverſion of 


talents, to ſeek for any other. This conduct 
of the apoſtles before, and after the reſur- 
rection of their Lord, is a ſtrong argument 


in ſupport of the truth of our holy relt- 


n. 
Let us conſider more particularly the ac- 
count which is given of their conduct. At- 
ter the crucifixion of Jeſus, the apoſtles 
were obliged to ſtay at Jeruſalem at leaſt a 
week, that they might keep the paſſover 
according to the law; during this period 
Jeſus appeared twice 10 them when they 
were aſſembled together, After the feaſt 
was ended, they returned to their native 
country, Galilee; and Jeſus appeared to 
them, at the place he had before appointed : 
it is probable that he ſhowed himſelf fre- 
quently to them in that country, for he was 
ſeen of them forty days, ſpeaking of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God. 
On the approach of the feaſt of pentecoſt, or 
the feaſt of weeks, which, according to the 
law, was to be kept at Jeruſalem by all the 
Jews, fifty days after the celebration of the 
aſſover, the apoſtles went from Galilee to 
Jeruſalem; and there they were again met 
by their maſter; who commanded them to 
ſtay at Jeruſalem, till they were endued with 
power from on high, till they were baptized 
* the Holy Ghoſt, which he aſſured them 


they 
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they would be in a little time. He gave 
them alſo their commiſſion “ Ye ſhall re- 
ceive power, after that the Holy Ghoſt is 
come upon you, and ye ſhall be witneſſes. 
unto me, both in Jeruſalem, and in all Ju- 


dea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermoſt 
parts of the earth.—And when he had 


| ſpoken theſe things, while they beheld he 


was taken up, and a cloud r him out 
of their ſight. „A few days after this, they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghoſt, and en- 
abled to ſpeak a variety of languages which 
they had never learned, and to work miracles 
furpaſſing all human power, 

Now ſuppoſing the ſcripture account of the 
reſurrection of Jeſus ; of his frequently ap- 
pearing to hie Alle after his reſurrection; 
of his inſtructing them in the nature of his 
kingdom; of his giving them 2 commiſſion 
to bear” witneſs concerning him to all the 
world ; of his aſcending into heaven while 
they looked on him; of his ſending the 
| Holy Ghoft, by which they were enabled 
to ſpeak with tongues, and to work mira 
cles; ſuppoſing thefe things to have really 
happened, what conduct would you have 
expected from the apoſtles ? Preciſely that 
which they adopted. They no longer de- 
nied their maſter, no longer ſhut themfelves 
up in ſecret, no longer feared the . Jewiſh 
Sulers, no longer diſputed amongſt them- 
ſelves which of them ſhould have the firſt. 


Place in the kingdom of Chriſt; but relin- 
quiſhing 
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quiſhing all earthly comfort, ſetting at de- 
fiance all oppoſition, braving all perſecution, 
they went through the world executing the 
commiſſion they had received, every where 
maintaining—that Jeſus of Nazareth, whilſt 
he was alive, was a man proved to be from 
God, by miracles which God did by him; 
that God raiſed him from the dead; that 
after his reſurrection they frequently con- 
verſed with him; that they ſaw him aſcend 
into heaven; and that they received from 
him the power of ſpeaking with tongues, and | 
of working miracles. 

Had Teſas Chriſt never riſen from the dead, 
chriſtianity would, probably, never have been 
extended beyond the limits of Judea. His dif- 
ciples might have acquired a peculiar deno- 
mination, and would certainly Cs eſteemed 
him a great prophet ;. but not be prophet, 
not the Meſhah, whom they expected to 
come into the world. In the interval between 
his death and his reſurrection, the minds of 
his apoſtles were perplexed with doubts con. 
cerning his being the perſon who was © 
reſtore Iſrael. They were ſo backward in 
crediting the reports which were brought 40 
them of his reſurrection, that, it is evident, 
they either did not believe, or, in the tumul 
of their grief, did not advert to what he had 
told them of his riſing again the third day: 
and it is very probable that, if he had "not ' 
riſen from the dead, his 3 would harr 

pomented themſelves with a 
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of their maſter; they 
could not have doubted concerning the rea- 
lity of the miracles which they had ſeen him 


perform; but they would neither have had 


the courage to attempt the converſion of 
the world to a dead man, nor the means to 
effect it. 

_ Hiſtory affords many inſtances of men, who 
have ſuſtained with fortitude the greateſt 
perſecutions in ſupport of opinions perfectly 
erroneous, as well as in ſupport of thoſe 
which are founded in truth. A Jew will 
ſooner be tortured by the inquiſition, and 
burned at the ſtake, than he will acknow- 


| ledge Jeſus to be the Meſſiah. A chriſtian 


will ſuffer martyrdom, ſooner than he will 
deny that Jeſus is the Meſſiah. A Mahome- 
tan will ſooner be put to death, than he 
will own Mahomet to have been an impoſtor ; 
and both Jews- and Chriſtians will ſuffer any 
ecution ſooner than they will acknow- 


ge him to have been a prophet ſent from 


God. It is not only in theſe great points 


that human fortitude triumphs over pain and 
death; but there is no chriſtian ſe& which 
cannot boaſt of numbers who would ſeal, I 
do not ſay, the truth, but their opinion of 
the truth, with their blood. Servetus was 
burned to death, becauſe he would not pro- 
feſs, that he believed Chriſt to be the eternal 


Son of God, though, in the midſt of the 


flames, he profeſſed that Chrift was the Son 
ef the eternal God; · and Calvin 1 
. uffered 
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ſuffered the death which he made Servetus 


ſuffer, ſooner than he would have acknow- 
ledged, that Chriſt was not the eternal Son 


of the eternal God.--We learn from the 


hiſtory of fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition, that 
men have died martyrs to opinions unin- 
telligible, abſurd, immoral, impious. All 
this may be allowed, but the inference, 
which is generally drawn by ſceptical men 
from ſuch obſervations, cannot be allowed ; 

the inference is this---that the fortitude” of 
the apoſtles, in ſuſtaining perſecution, is no 
proof of the truth of the Chriſtian religion, 
inaſmuch as an equal degree of fortitude 
has often been diſplayed by other men in 
ſupport of opinions evidently not true.— 
This inference cannot be allowed for 'this 
reaſon—that an eſſential difference is to be 
made between him who dies in atteſtation 
of a matter of fact, and him who dies in 
atteſtation of an opinion. The apoſtles died 
in atteſtation of their having ſeen Jeſus 
work miracles, whilſt he was alive; and of 
their having converſed with him after his 


reſurrection from the dead. "Theſe are not 


abſtruſe opinions, but things which either 
did, or did not happen; any man is com- 
petent to ſay, whether he ſaw them happen 
or not; and the apoſtles died in maintaining 
that they did ſee how happen : they © were 
eye-witneſles of his majeſty.” The chriftian 
. martyrs who had never ſeen” Jeſus, nor been 
en of any miracles K 
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him, or by others in his name, but who died, 
rather than they would abandon the belief 
which they had adopted, contributed, by - 
their conſtancy, to the propagation of the 
chriſtian religion; but they did not eſtabliſh 
it's truth in the ſame way that the apoſtles 
did | 


* 


he chriſtians of the preſent age are ſtrong 
in opinion, that Jeſus was raiſed from the 
dead-—the Jews and unbelievers of the pre- 
ſent age are ſtrong in opinion, that Jeſus was 
not raiſed from the dead. Chriſtians and 
Jews, of all preceding ages, till we come to 
the very time when this great event—the 
reſurrection of Jeſus—either did or did not 
happen, have been uniform in their reſpec- 
eve opinions, and both are now ready to 


ſhed their blood in ſupport of them; there 


is no hypocriſy in the profeſſion of either; 
what reaſon then has an impartial inquirer 
aſter truth to credit the chriſtian rather than 
the Jew ?—He has this reaſon ; the ground- 
work of the belief of the chriſtian is a mat- 
ter of fact atteſted by eye-witneſſes ; but the 
of the belief of the Jew is an 
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taken away by his diſciples, but they gave no 
proof of their aſſertion ; they neither pretend- 
ed to have ſeen it taken away, nor to have 
ſeen it after it had been taken away. The 
apoſtles alſo found the fepulchre empty, but 
they did not, from that circumſtance, aſſert, 
that Jeſus was riſen from the dead ; no, they 
aſſerted that they had ſeen him, handled him, 
eaten with him, converſed with him, not only 
once, but often, and in different places, after 
his reſurrection from the dead. Now, no 
one, who underſtands the nature of evidence, 
. can heſitate in pronouncing, that the belief of 
the chriſtians of the preſent age, when traced 
back to it's origin, is founded on a rock, on 
the teſtimony of eye-witneſſes to a matter of 
fact; whilſt that of the Jews is founded on 
di an aſſertion of their anceſtors not only deſti- 
tute of proof, but utterly incredible, as might 
eaſily be ſhewn from an examination of the 
circumftances attending the crucifixion and 
* interment of Jeſus. 

' Had. the chief prieſts reported, that, in 
conſequence of the precautions they had 
taken, the body of Jeſus was on the third 
day after the crucifixion found in the ſepul- 
chre ; and had the apoſtles reperted, that on 
the third day the body was not found in the 
ſepulchre, and faid no more upon the ſub- 
ject; the chriſtians and Jews, of ſucceeding 
ages, might, with ſome-appearance of reaſon, 

| have diſputed concerning the degree of cre- 
dit due to the teſtimony of their reſpective 


progenitors 
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progenitors. Yet, even on this ſuppoſition, 
the chriſtian would have had a better foun- 
dation for his belief, than the Jew could 
lay claim to; for the predeceſſors of the 
chriſtian ſacrificed their lives in ſupport of 
their teſtimony, but the predeceſſors of the 
Jew gave no ſuch proof of their ſincerity 

and truth. 1 
The ſum of what has been ſaid amounts 
to this—we have as great, if not greater rea- 
ſon to believe, that the hiſtory of the life, death, 
and reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, as related in 
the New Teſtament, is a genuine and authen- 
tic hiſtory, as we have to believe in the genuine- 
neſs and authenticity of any other ancient 
book—we have no evidence external or inter- 
nal to induce us to conclude, that the apoſtles 
had either ability or motive to introduce and 
propagate an impoſture. The ſelfiſhneſs, am- 
bition, arid cowardice of the apoſtles, ſhewn 
during the life, and at the death of Jeſus, are 
perfectly natural and credible; and when 
contraſted with their ſubſequent diſintereſted- 
neſs, humility, and fortitude, afford an ex- 
ceeding ſtrong proof, both of the general ve- 
racity of the evangeliſts as hiſtorians, and of 
the fa of the reſurrection of Jeſus, as a cauſe 
adequate to the production of ſo great, and 
otherwiſe unaccountable change in their cha- 
racer and canug. -. +. 
| THE 
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THE CONCLUSI OW. 


E trath of Chriſtianity depends upon its 
leading facts, and upon them alone. Now 

of theſe we have evidence which ought to 
ſatisfy us, at leaſt until it appear that man- 
kind have ever been deceived by the ſame. 
We have ſome_ unconteſted and inconteſtible 
points, to which the hiſtory of the human 
ipecies hath nothing ſimilar to offer. A 
Jewiſh peaſant changed the religion of the 
world, and that, without force, without 
power, without ſupport ; without one natu- 
ral ſource or circumſtance of attraction, in- 
fluence, or ſucceſs. Such a thing hath not 
happened in any other inſtance. The com- 
panions of this perſon, after he himſelf had 
been put to death for his attempt, aſſerted 
his ſupernatural character, founded upon his 
{ſupernatural operations; and, in teſtimony 
of the truth of their aſſertions, i. e. in conſe- 
quence of their own belief of that truth, and, 
in order to communicate the knowledge of it 
to others, voluntarily entered upon lives of 
toil and hardſhip, and, with a full experi- 
ence of their danger, committed themſelves 
to the laſt extremities of perſecution. This 
Bath not a parallel. More particularly, a 


very 
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very few days after this perſon had been 
publicly executed, and in the very city in 
. which he was buried, theſe his companions 


declared with one voice that his body was 
reſtored to life; that they had ſeen him, 
handled him, eat with him, converſed with 
him ; and, in purſuance of their perſuaſion 

of the truth of what they told, preached his 
religion, with this ſtrange fact as the foun- 
dation of it, in the face of thoſe who had 
killed him, who were armed with the power 


of the country, and neceſſarily and naturally 


diſpoſed to treat his followers as they had 
treated himſelf; and having done this upon 
the ſpot where the event took place, carried 


the intelligence of it abroad, in deſpite of dif- 


ficulties and oppoſition, and where the na- 
ture of their errand gave them nothing to 


expect but deriſion, inſult, and outrage. 


This is without example. Theſe three facts, 
I think, are certain, and would have been 
nearly ſo, if the goſpels had never been 


written. The Chriftian ſtory, as to theſe 


points, hath never varied. No- other hath 
been ſet up againſt it, Every letter, every 
diſcourſe, every controyerſy, amongſt the 
followers of the religion ; every book written 


by them, from the age of its commencement 


to the preſent time, in every part of the 
world. in which it hath been profeſled, and 
with every ſe& into which it hath been di- 
vided, (and we have letters and diſcourſes 
written by contemporaries, by witneſſes of 

3 he 
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the tranſaction, by perſons themſelves bear- 
ing a ſhare in it, and other writings follow- 
ing that age in regular ſucceſſion) « concur in 
repreſenting theſe facts in this manner. A 
religion, which now poſlefſes' the greateſt 
part of the civiliſed world, unqueſtionably 
ſprang up at Jeruſalem at this time. Some 
account muſt be given of its origin, ſome 
cauſe aſſigned for its riſe, All the accounts 
of this origin, all the explications of this 
cauſe, whether taken from the writings of 
the carly followers of the religion, in which, 
and in which perhaps alone, it could be ex- 
pected that they ſhould be diſtinctly unfolded, 
or from occaſional notices in other 

of that or the adjoining age, either expreſsly 
alledge the facts above ſlated as the means by 
which the religion was ſet up, or advert to 
its commencement in a manner which agrees 
with the ſuppoſition of theſe facts being true, 
which renders them probable according to the 
then ſtate of the world, and which teſtifies 
their operation and effects. 

Theſe propoſitions alone lay a foundation 
for our faith, for they prove the exiſtence of 
a tranſaction, which cannot even in its moſt 
general parts be accounted for upon any rea- 
ſonable tion, except that of the truth 
of the miſſion. But the particulars, the 
detail of the miracles or miraculous pretences 
(for ſuch there n muſt have been) 


2 


ed 
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ed, and for which theſe men acted and 
ſuffered as they did act and ſuffer, it is un- 
doubtedly of great importance to us to know. 
We Have this detail from the fountain head, 
from the perſons themſelves; in accounts 
written by eye-witneſſes of the ſcene, by 
contemporaries arid companions of thoſe who 
were ſo; not in one book, but four, each 
containing enough for the verification of the 
religion, all agreeing in the fundamental 
parts of the hiſtory. * We have the authenti- 
city of theſe books eſtabliſhed by more and 
ſtronger proofs than belong to almoſt any 
other ancient book whateyer, and by proofs 
which widely diſtinguiſh them from any others 
claiming a ſimilar authority to theirs. If there 
were any good reaſon for doubt concerning 
the names to which theſe books are aſcribed, 
(which there is not, for they were never 
aſcribed to any other, and we have evidence 
not long after their publication of their bear- 
ing the names which they now bear) their 
antiquity, of which there is no queſtion, their 
reputation and authority amongſt 'the early 
diſciples of the religion, of which there is as 
little, form a valid proof that they muſt, in 
the main at leaſt, have agreed with what the- 
firſt teachers of the religion delivered. 
When we open theſe ancient volumes, we 
diſcover in them marks of truth, whether we 
conſider each in itſelf, or collate them with. 
one another. The writers certainly knew 
| Eg 


| 
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ſomething of what they were writing about, 
for they manifeſt an acquaintance with local 
eircumſtances, with the hiſtory and uſages of 
the times, which could only belong to an 
Inhabitant of that country, living in that age. 
In every narrative we perceive ſimplicity and 
undeſignedneſs; the air and the language of 
reality, When we compare the different 
narratives together, we find them ſo varying 
as to repel all ſuſpicion of confederacy ; ſo 
agreeing under this variety, as to ſhow that 
the accounts had one real tranſaction for their 
common foundation: often attributing differ- 
ent actions and diſcourſes, to the perſon whoſe 
hiſtory, they profeſs to relate, yet actions and 
diſcourſes ſo ſimilar, as very much to beſpeak 
the ſame character; which is a coincidence, 
that, in ſuch writers as they were, could only 
be the conſequence of their writing from fact, 
and not from imagination, 

Theſe four narratives are confined to the 
hiſtory . of the founder of the religion, and 
end with bis miniſtry. Since however it is 
certain that the affair went on, we cannot 
help being anxious to know He it proceeded. 
This intelligence hath come down to us in a 
work purporting to be written by a perſon, 
himſelf connected with the buſineſs during 
the firſt ſtages of its progreſs, taking up the 
ſtory where the former hiſtories had left it, 
carrying on the narrative, oftentimes with 
* particularity, and throughout with the 

2 appearance 
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appearance of good ſenſe“, information and 
eandour; ſtating all along the origin, and the 
only probable origin, of effects which un- 
queſtionably were produced, together with 
the natural conſequences of ſituations which 
unqueſtionably did exift ; and confirmed in 
the ſubſtance at leaſt of the account, by the 
ſtrongeſt poſſible acceſſion of teſtimony which 
a hiſtory can receive, original letters, written 
by the perſon who is the principal ſubject of 
the hiſtory, written upon the buſineſs to 
which the hiſtory relates, and during the 
period, or foon -after the period, which the 
hiſtory compriſes. No man can ſay that this 
altogether is not a body of ſtrong hiſtorical 
evidence. i 

When we reflect that ſome of thoſe, 
from whom the books proceeded, are re- 
lated to have themſelves wrought miracles, 
to have been the fubject of miracles, or of 
fupernatural aſſiſtance in propagating the 
religion, we may perhaps be led to think, 
that more credit, or a different kind of 
credit, is due to theſe accourits, than what 
can be claimed by merely human teſtimony. 
But this is an argument which cannot be ad- 
dreſſed to ſceptics or unbelievers. A man 
muſt be a Chriſtian before he can receive it. 
The inſpiration of the hiſtorical gate, 

an 


* See Peter's ſpeech curi the ipp , (Ads 
iii. 18.) the council of ibs apaliles, Fer?) Paute diſcourſe 
at Athens, (xvii. 22.), before Agrippa, (xxvi.). I notice 
theſe paſſages, both as fraught with good ſenſe, and as 
free from the ſmalleſt tincture of enthuſiaſm. 
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and the nature, degree, and extent of that inſpi- 


ration, are queſtions undoubtedly of ſerious 
diſcuſſion, but they are queſtions amongſt 
Chriſtians themſelves, and not between them 
and others. The doctrine itſelf is by no 
means neceſſary to the belief of Chriſtianity, 
which muſt, in the firſt inſtance at leaſt, de- 
pend upon the ordinary maxims of hiſtorical 
credibility}, 5 1 

In viewing the detail of miracles recorded 


in theſe books, we find every ſuppoſition. 


negatived, by which they can be reſolved 


into fraud or delyſjion, They were not ſe- 


cret, nor momentary, nor tentative, nor am- 
biguous ; nor performed under the ſanction 
of authority, with the ſpectators on their 
ſide, or in affirmance of tenets and practices 
already eſtabliſhed, We find alſo the evi- 
dence alledged for them, and which evidence 


was by great numbers received, different from 
that upon which other miraculous accounts. 


reſt, It was contemporary, it was publiſhed 


upon the ſpat, it continued; it involved in- 


tereſts and queſtions of the greateſt - magni- 
tude; it contradicted the moſt fixed perſua- 
ſions and prejudices of the perſons to whom 


it was addreſſed ; it required from thoſe who 


accepted it, not a ſimple indolent affent, but 
a change, from thenceforward, of principles 
and conduct, a ſubmiſſion to conſequences 
the moſt ſerious and the moſt deterring, to 
loſs and danger, to inſult, outrage, and per- 


ſecutiou | 


Ses Powell's Diſcourſes. Diſcourſe xv. p. 245. 
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ſecution. How ſuch a ſtory ſhould be falſe, 


or, if falſe, how under ſuch circumſtances it 
ſhould make its way, I think impoſſible to be 
explained : yet ſuch the Chriſtian ſtory was, 
ſuch were the circumſtances under which it 
came forth, and in oppoſition to ſuch diffi- 
culties did it prevail. 

An event fo connected with the religion, 
and with the fortunes, of the Jewiſh people, 
as one of their race, one born amongſt them, 
eſtabliſhing his authority and his law through- 
out a great portion of the civilized world, it 
was perhaps to be expected, ſhould be notic- 
ed in the prophetic writings of that nation; 
eſpecially when this perſon, together with 
his own miſſion, cauſed alſo to be acknow- 
ledged, the divine original of their inſtitution, 
and by thoſe who before had altogether re- 
jected it. Accordingly we perceive in theſe 
writings, various intimations concurring in 
the perſon and hiſtory of Jeſus, in a manner, 
and in a degree, in which paſſages taken 
from theſe books, coayld not be made to con- 
cur, in, any perſon arbitrarily aſſumed, or 
in any perſon, except him, who has been 
the author of great changes in the affairs and 
opinions of mankind, Of ſome of theſe pre- 
ditions the weight depends a good deal up- 
on the concurrence. Others poſſeſs great Te- 
parate ſtrength : one in particular does this 
in an eminent degree. It is an entire deſcrip- 
tion, manifeſtly directed to one character and 
to one ſcene of things: it is extant in a writ- 


ing, 
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ing, or collection of writings, declaredly pro- 
phetic; and to the circumſtances of his life 
and death, with conſiderable preciſion, and 


in a way which no dwerlity of interpretation 


hath, in my opinion, been abie to confound. 
That the advent of Chriſt, and the conſe- 
quences of it, ſhould not have been more 
diſtinctly revealed in the Jewith ſacred books, 
is, I think, in ſome meaſure accounted for 
by the conſideration, that for the Jews to have 
foreſeen the fall of their inſtitution, and that 
it was to merge at length into a more perfect 
and comprehenſive diſpenſation, would have 
cooled too much, and relaxed, their zeal for 
it, and their adherence to it, upon which zeal 
and adherence, the preſervation in the world 
of any remains, for many ages, of religious 
truth, might in a great meaſure depend, 

Of what a revelation diſcloſes to mankind 
one, and only one, queſtion can properly be 


aſked, © was it of importance to mankind to 


Ko, or to be better aſſured of?“ In this 
queſtion, when we turn our thoughts to the 
great Chriſtian doctrine of the reſurrection of 
the dead, and of a future judgment, no 
doubt can be entertained. He who gives 
me riches or honours does nothing ; he "who 
even gives me health does little, in comparifon 
with that, which lays before me juſt grounds 
for expecting a reſtoration to life, and a day 
of -account and retribution : which thing 
| Chriſtianity - hath done for millions. 
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Other articles of the Chriſtian faith are 
only the adjuncts and circumſtances of this. 
They are however ſuch, as appear worthy 
of the original to which we aſcribe them. 
The morality of the religion, whether taken 


from the precepts or the example of its 
founder, or from the leſſons of its primitive 


teachers, derived, as it ſhould ſeem, from 
what had been inculcated by their mafter, is, 
in all its parts, wiſe and pure; neither 
adapted to vulgar prejudices, nor flattering 
popular notions, nor excuſing eſtabliſhed 
ractices, but calculated, in the matter of 
its inſtruction, truly to promote human 
happineſs, and, in the form in which it 
was conveyed, to produce impreſſion and 
effect; a morality, which let it have pro- 
ceeded from any perſon whatever, would 
have been ſatisfactory evidence of his good 
ſenſe and integrity, of the ſoundneſs of his 
underſtanding and the probity of his deſigns; 
a morality, in every view of it, much more 
perfect, "I could have been expected from 
the natural circumſtances and character of 
the perſon who delivered it; a morality, in 
a word, which is, and hath been, moſt be- 
neficial to mankind, 

Upon the greateſt therefore of all poſſible 
occaſions, and for a purpoſe of ineſtimable 
value, it pleaſed the Deity to youchſafe a 
miraculous atteſtation. Having done this 
for the inſtitution, when this alone could 
fix its authority, or give to it a beginning, 
he 
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he committed its future progreſs, to the na- 
tural means of human communication, and 
to the influence of thoſe cauſes by which 
human conduct and human affairs are go- 


verned. The ſeed being ſown, was left to 
vegetate; the leaven being inſerted, was 


left to ferment; and both according to the 
laws of nature: laws, nevertheleſs, diſpoſed 
and controuled by that Providence which 
conducts the affairs of the univerſe, though 
by an influence inſcrutable, and generally 
undiſtinguiſhable by us, And in this Chriſti» 
anity is analogous to moſt other proviſions 
for happineſs, The proviſion is made; and 
being made, is left to act according to laws, 
which forming a part of a more general ſyſtem, 
regulate this particular ſubject, in common 
with many others. 


Let the conſtant recurrence to our obſer- 


vation, of contrivance, deſign, and wiſdom 
in the works of nature, once fix upon our 
minds the belief of a God, and after that all 
is ealy. In the councils of a Being, poſ- 
ſeſſed of the power and diſpoſition, which 
the Creator of the univerſe muſt poſſeſs, it 


is not improbable that there ſhould be a fu- 
ture ſtate; it is not improbable that we 


ſhould be acquainted with it. A future 
ſtate rectiſies every thing; becauſe, if moral 
agents be made, in the laſt event, happy or 
miſerable, according to their conduct in the 
ſtation, and under the circumſtances in 
which they are placed, it ſeems not very 
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material by the operation of what cauſes, 
according to what rules, or even, if you 
Pleaſe to call it ſo, by, what chance or ca- 
Price, theſe ſtations are aſſigned, or theſe 
_ circumſtances determined. This hypotheſis, 
therefore, ſolves all that objection to the 
divine care and goodneſs, which the promiſ- 
cuous diſtribution of good and evil (I do 
not mean in the doubtful advantages of 
riches and grandeur, but in the unqueſtion- 
ably important diſtinctions of health and 
ſickneſs, ſtrength and infirmity, bodily eaſe 
and pain, mental alacrity and depreſſion) 
is apt on ſo many oecaſions to create. This 
one truth changes the nature of things : 
gives . order to confuſion : makes the moral 
world of a piece with the natural. 
Nevertheleſs, a higher degree of aſſurance, 
than that to which it is poſſible to advance 
this, or any argument drawn from the light of 
nature, was neceſſary, eſpecially to overcome 
the ſhock, -which the imagination and the 
ſenſes receive, from the effects and the ap- 
pearances of death; and the obſtruction 
which from thence ariſes to the expectation 
of either a continued or a future exiſtence. 
This- difficulty, although of a nature, no 
doubt, to act very forcibly, will be found, I 
think; u on reflection, to reſide more in our 
habits up apprehenſion, than in the ſubject; 
and that the giving way to it, when we have 
any reaſonable grounds for the contrary, is 
er an indulging of the imagination, than 


any 
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any thing elſe. Abſtractedly conſidered, that 
is, conſidered without relation to the difference 
which habit, and merely habit, produces in 
our faculties and modes of apprehenſion, I 
do not ſee any thing more in the reſurrection 
of a dead man, than in the conception of x 
child ; except it be this, that the one comes 
into the world with a {ſyſtem of prior conſci- 
ouſneſſes about him, which the other does 
not: and no perſon will ſay, that he Knows. 
J enough ct either ſubject to perceive, that this 
circumſtance makes ſuch a difference in the- 
two caſes, that the one ſhould be eafy, and 
the other impoſſible ; the one natural, the 
other not ſo. To the firſt man the facceMM ion 
* of the ſpecies would be as incomprehenſible," 
as the reſurrection of the dead is to us, 
Thought is different from motion, percepti- 
on from impact: the individuality of a mind 
* is hardly conſiſtent with the diviſibility of an 
extended ſubſtance; or its volition, that Is, 
its power of orginating motion, with the in 
ertneſs which cleaves to every portion of 
matter, which our obfervation or our experi- 
ments can reach. "Theſe diſtinctions lead us 
to an immaterial principle: at leaſt, they do 
this; they ſo negative the mechanical pro- | 
perties of matter, in the conſtitution of a ſen- | 
tient, ſtill more of a rational being, that no 
argument, drawn from theſe properties, can | 
be of any great weight in oppoſition to other | 
reaſons, when the queſtion reſpects the | 
changes of which ſuch a nature is * Pu 
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| the manner in which theſe changes are cf. 


fected. Whatever thought be, or whatever 
it depend upon, the regular experience of /cef 
makes one thing concerning it certain, that it 
ean be completely ſuſpended, and completely 
reſtored. X 

If any one find it too great a ſtrain upon 
his thoughts, to admit the notion of a ſub- 
ftance ſtrictly immaterial, that is, from which 
extenſion and ſolidity are excluded, he can 
find no difficulty in allowing that a particle 
as ſmall as a particle of light, minuter than 
all conceivable dimenſions, may juſt as eaſily 
be the depoſitary, the organ, and the vehicle 
of conſciouſneſs, as the congeries of animal 
ſubſtance, which forms a human body, or the 
human brain; that, being ſo, it may transfer 
a proper identity to whatever ſhall hereafter 
be united to it; may be ſafe amidſt the de- 
ſtruction of its integuments ; may connect the 
natural with the ſpiritual, the corruptible with 
the glorified body. If it be ſaid, that the mode 
and means of all this is imperceptible by our 


ſenſes, it is only what is true of the moſt im- 


portant agencies and operations, The great 
powers of nature are all inviſible, Gravita- 


tion, electricity, netiſm, though conſtant» 


uence ; though within us, near us, and 
about us; though diffuſed throughout all 
ſpace ; overſpreading the ſurface, or penetra- 
ting the contexture of all bodies with which 
we are acquainted, depend upon W 
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and actions, which are totally concealed from 
our ſenſes, The Supreme Intelligence is fo 
himſelf, | 
But whether theſe, or any other attempty/ 
to ſatisfy the imagination, bear any reſem- 
blance to the truth, or whether the ima- 
gination, which, as I have ſaid before, is 
the mere flave of habit, can be ſatisfied, 
or not; when a future fate, and the re- 
velation of a future ſtate, is not only per- 
fectly conſiſtent with the attributes of the 

Being who governs the univerſe ; but when 
it is more; when it alone removes the ap- 
pearances of contrariety, which attend the 
operations of his will towards creatures capa- 
ble of merit and demerit, of reward and pu- 
niſhment ; when a ſtrong body of hiſtorical 
evidence, confirmed by many internal tokens 
of truth and authenticity, gives us juſt reafon 
to believe that ſuch a revelation hath actually 
been made ; we ought to ſet our minds at 
1. reſt with the aſſurance, that, in the reſources 
of creative wiſdom, expedients cannot be 
Wanted, to carry into effect what the Deity 
hath purpoſed ; that eicher a new and migh- 
ty influence will deſcend upon the human 
world, to reſuſcitate extinguiſhed conſciouſ- 
neſs; or that, amidſt the other wonderful 
contrivances with which the univerſe abounds, 
and by ſome of which we ſee animal life, in 
many inſtances, aſſuming improved forms of 
exiſtence, acquiring new organs, new percep- 
tions, and new ſources of enjoyment, prove: 
| 110m 
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ſion is alſo made, though by methodls ſecret 
to us (as all the great proceſſes of nature are) 


for conducting the objects of God's moral go- 


ere through the neceſſary changes of 


eir frame, to thoſe final diſtinctions of hap- 
pineſs and miſery, which he hath declared to 
be reſerved for obedience and tranſgreſſion, 
for virtue and vice, fer the uſe and the ne- 
glect, the right and the wrong employment, 
of the faculties and opportunities, with which 
he hath r pieaied, PIR to nee and 
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